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NEWS OF THE WEEK 
—j ———. 
‘HIS has been a week of great events, In the first place, 
the coal strike has come to an end, and come to an end 
in a fashion far happier than we had ventured to hope for. The 
men are going back to work under a scheme which recognizes 
in the fullest possible way, and we believe also in a generous way, 
the essential and irrevocable partnership which exists between 
Capital and Labour in the mines, as indeed in every industry. 
The partners, as partners will, may quarrel over the division of 
the profits, but that does not alter the fact that the profits are 
divided. The other great fact that has been recognized is that 
you cannot take out of an industry more than there is in it ; and, 
finally, that you cannot get round this law, which often seems 
cruel in its action, by recourse to a State subsidy. That is a 
fatal remedy. Whether the river of trade, which had dried up 
more rapidly than even the Thames has dried up with the drought, 
will now be able to flow strongly again remains to be seen. We 
believe it will, provided that the differences in the coal struggle 
are forgotten, and there is a real determination to increase pro- 
duction and so increase the rewards of labour, 








Our belief in the revival is strong in spite of the terrible blow 
that has been dealt at the nation’s credit and the breakingof the 
foreign habit of buying coal and other products here. Trade is a 
curiously tough thing, and it is surprising how it will revive when 
credit and the sense of security are restored. The Revolution in 
France in 1848, the terrible nature of the civil conflict, the 
destruction of trade which followed the mad Socialism of the 
Provisional Government, with its recognition of the right to 
work and the right to doles and the right to everything but 
serious work, one would have thought, must have destroyed 
French commerce for a generation. Yet when security came 
back after the election of Napoleon III. as the saviour of society 
& huge trade boom was the result. Let us accept the omen 
fave in the matter of a military saviour of society, That is 
the kind of thing we have no use for here, 





On Monday the nation was astonished by the announcement 
that the Prime Minister had given Mr. De Valera, the Irish 
Sinn Fein leader, an unconditional invitation to come to London 
and discuss the possibilities of peace. That, considering the 
position created by the Home Rule Act, Mr. Lloyd George 
was wise to try once more to set up a Southern Par- 
liament should be admitted by all Unionists and opponents 
of revolution. It was also right not to make conditions and 
limitations. It is of the essence of conferences of that kind 
that there should be no muzzling. Skeletons are not got rid 
of by shutting them up in cupboards, At the same time, Sir 
James Craig accepted the invitation of the Prime Minister to 
attend the conference, like the sensible and loyal statesman 
he is, 


Mr. De Valera, however, as we have pointed out elsewhere, 
appeared to make it a condition that there must be no partition 
in Ireland. Partition is apparently to be reserved for the 
United Kingdom only! This suggestion that Sinn Fein would 
not consult about Ireland except with a view to the absorption 
of the Six County Area in the Southern Area was rendered the 
more significant, and also, we must say, alas! the more sinister, 
by the next incident. Mr. De Valera telegraphed to Sir James 
Craig asking himas he asked Lord Midletonand other prominent 
Southern Unionists to come and consult with him in Dublin as 
to the line to be taken in the London Conference. Most properly, 
as we think, Sir James Craig politely refused to go to Dublin, 
but wisely did not enter into arguments. He merely pointed out 
that he had been invited to come to a London conference by the 
Prime Minister. He had accepted, and was going there. A 
moment’s reflection will show what we mean when we say that 
this answer was inevitable. Itis the wholecase of the people and 
Parliament of the Six County Area, whose servant and trustee 
Sir James Craig is, that there are two Irclands—the Protestant, 
loyalist and Saxon-blooded and Saxon-minded Ireland, and the 
Roman Catholic Nationalist and Celtic Ireland. 


It is also part of that case that the North must not be put 
under a Dublin Parliament, but that its absolute equality and 
independence must be recognized. Those were the terms made 
by the North when they reluctantly agreed to let themselves 
be turned out of the United Kingdom. Mr. De Valera’s sugges- 
tion that he, Mr. De Valera, is the spokesman of all Ireland 
would, if accepted, stultify the whole case of the Six County 
Area. If the North and South meet, as we pray they still may, 
it must be on the neutral ground of London, and on terms of 
complete equality. It is quite another thing for Lord Midleton, 
who is a Southern Irishmen and, so to speak, incorporated in the 
South under the Home Rule Act, to go to Dublin. We hold 
that he was perfectly right to accept the invitation—painful a¢ 
it must have been for him to do so. 


We cannot know till next week whether this difficulty will 
be got over. If it is got over, then the hopes of a real settlement 
will have a real foundation. If the difficulty is not got over, the 
English people must not let themselves be persuaded into think- 
ing it was due to bad temper or unreasonableness on the part 
of the North. It will be due to the essential fact that there are 
two Irelands, and that nothing can be done towards solving the 
Irish problem until that fact is fully recognized. Hitherto the 
Nationalists have always refused to recognize it, with the result 
that their cause has been at a perpetual stay. If only they would 
see and understand the consequences of the existence of this fact, 
their difficulties would vanish. They know, as well as we know, 
that the Southern Irish can get almost any terms they like in the 
matter of independence as long as their self-determination does 
not include the persecution of the Six County Area, Their 
Constitution could be as free as that of the Dominions, and might 
go even further. It might be virtual independence, provided 
that security, or compensation for disturbances, was given to 
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the Protestant minority in the South, and provided also that 
our strategic safety was not interfered with. As long, however, 
as the demand for Nationalist Home Rule includes the right 
to dominate the Six County Area and to persecute it if it objects 
to that domination, it is utterly impossible to satisfy the Irish 
demand. 


The third event of the week is perhaps the greatest and most 
important of all, though the general public here only see it 
through a glass darkly. It is the discussion which is proceeding 
in the Imperial Conference with regard to the renewal of the 
Japanese Alliance. Our readers know our views and arguments 
so thoroughly that we need not repeat them in detail. We will 
content ourselves by asking any person who is unconvinced to 
enumerate the arguments in favourof renewal, now that the cause 
of the Treaty—i.e., the risk of Russian domination—has passed 
away. We believe they will not find a single valid argument 
in favour of linking our fate with that of Japan in the Pacific. 
Needless to say, wedo not want to quarrel with Japan or even to be 
cold or unfriendly. We repudiate in the strongest possible degree 
the notion that not to renew the Alliance is an unfriendly act. 
It was to prevent such a notion arising that those who negotiated 
the Treaty did not make a permanent alliance but instead an 
alliance for a definite term of years—one which would automati- 
cally cease unless renewed. They looked forward, that is, to 
the time when the need for the alliance would not exist, and the 
need for complete freedom on our part would have arrived. 
They arranged, that is, that the Treaty could be dropped 
without even the appearance of discourtesy to Japan. 


We hope we shall not be thought busybodies by the able and 
eminent statesmen of the Empire who are now discussing the 
matter at the Imperial Conference if we ask them to remember 
that to whittle away the Treaty to nothing is not a compliment to 
Japan and would be the worst possible solution of the problem. 
No doubt such a thing might satisfy and reassure the United 
States Government, if they wanted official reassurance, as 
to our intentions in the Pacific, but there has never been 
any question in this case of misunderstanding in the State 
Department. What we want to do is to reassure American 
people, apart from their Government. We want to make it 
clear to them exactly how we stand as a nation and an 
Empire in this matter. But we can only do that by some 
striking and symbolic act of friendship. We have got the arm of 
Japan at this moment while our own kinsman walks alone. 
Surely we are not going to discuss whether it is irrational or 
absurd or what not of him to feel hurt. We ought to feel 
proud and pleased that he is a little annoyed. If we are wise, 
we shall remember that small slights may lead to great misunder- 
standings. We ought to be glad to take so good an opportunity 
of showing the American people how deeply we value their 
goodwill and how fully we realize that the peace of mankind 
depends upon our agreement with the United States. What we 
ask for is not a piece of diplomacy or of statecraft or the like, 
but a preliminary act to that understanding among the English- 
speaking peoples which, if we can secure it, will be the firmest 
possible foundation for civilization, peace, and progress. 


The English Speaking Union entertained Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler and a delegation from the State of Virginia, who have 
come here to present statues of George Washington to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and to Sulgrave Manor, to luncheon on Tuesday. 
Mr. Winston Churchill presided, and said that the 4th of July, 
1918, when “ British, Australian, and American soldiers advanced 
together in a single line against a common foe for a common 
purpose,” was “a starting-point incomparably superior to 
any other point which could be desired in the history of the 
English-speaking communities of the world. On that date 
there was not a decls ration of independence but a declaration 
of interdependenc.. This was Mr. Churchill’s main theme— 
that since the War ’.agx American relations had fundamentally 
changed to someth! gr ‘e intimate, more important, and that 
the task of the Engusa Speaking Union—namely, to facilitate 
and promote that intimacy of common objects and common 
methods—was the most important task in the world. There 
was only one great obstacle to its attainment—the tragic state 
of Ireland. But here there was hope. Once again we were at 


one of those points in history at which a settlement might be 
reached. Unreason might once again dash away the cup. 
But at any rate the Irish question was no longer one which 
concerned England and Ireland alone, but was inextricably 





bound up with world-wide problems. Mr. Churchill’s was a 
most impressive oratorical effort. 


The delegation replied through Dr. Louis Smith, who 
was followed by Dr. Murray Butler. He began with 
delightful humour, but passed to an urgent plea for 
“consultation,” and again “ consultation,” in Anglo-American 
relationships. An ounce of “consultation” before a crisis 
was worth a pound of explanation after it. He instanced 
the Hague Arbitration Court on the Newfoundland Fisheries 
as a perfectly successful piece of cousultation which finally 
settled a question which had kept two great nations on 
the verge of war for half a century. And he concluded by 
prophesying that the next great question for consultation must 
be the reduction of armaments, and that we should not have 
to wait long before the United States made the first move in 
that direction. Dr. Murray Butler was effective because he 
had something definite to declare, although in saying it he 
showed that he could make use of every one of the orator’s 
devices. As a whole it was a most successful festival, on which 
the English Speaking Union must be congratulated, and which 
cannot have failed to assist the cause for which it was held. 


Even that old Parliamentary hand, Signor Giolitti, has failed 
to calm the troubled waters in Italy. He appealed to the 
country in the spring, hoping that the moderate parties would 
be strengthened so that he might have a stable majority in the 
Chamber. The Communists were weakened, but the Socialists, 
the extreme Nationalists, and the ‘“ Popular Party” controlled 
by the Church returned in force, and were all unfriendly to the 
Premier. On Sunday the Chamber debated a motion of censure 
on the Government’s foreign policy. It rejected the motion by 
234 votes to 200, but Signor Giolitti declared that the majority 
was too small and thereupon resigned. 





Mr. Chamberlain informed the House on Thursday, June 23rd, 
that the Allies had invited Greece to accept their mediation in the 
war with the Turkish Nationalists. If Greece accepted, the 
Allies would state the terms on which they were prepared to 
assist her and to ask the Turks to suspend hostilities. If Greece 
refused, she must accept the full responsibility. The Greek 
Government replied on Sunday, declining to postpone the renewed 
offensive against Mustapha Kemal, and pointing out that Greece 
was simply trying to defend the Greeks in Western Asia Minor 
and to enforce the decisions of the Allies, as expressed in the 
Treaty of Sevres. The answer is correct enough, but the Allies 
have unfortunately changed their minds since the Treaty was 
made. French dislike of King Constantine and Italian jealousy 
of Greece have weakened the unity of the Allies in regard to the 
Near East. It remains true, nevertheless, that the Greck army 
is the sole obstacle to a massacre of the Greek population on the 
coast and round Smyrna. The Allies cannot afford to encourage 
Mustapha Kemal. 


Sinn Fein’s reply to the King’s conciliatory speech at Belfast 
on Wednesday, June 22nd, took the form, two days later, of 
a mine explosion on the railway north of Dundalk, by which 
a troop-train, carrying some of the King’s escort, was partly 
derailed. Three men of the 10th Hussars and the guard of the 
train were killed and four troopers were badly hurt. The fine 
horses of the regiment suffered most, as the horse-boxes were 
overturned and many of the poor animals had to be put out of 
their misery. Two of the scoundrels who perpetrated this 
outrage were shot as they were escaping and others were cap- 
tured. The Sinn Feiners have committed several murders 
this week. ‘Two cadets, taking tea with their wives in a Dublin 
hotel on Sunday evening, were attacked by gunmen, who killed 
one cadet and left the other for dead. A soldier was murdered 
in a Cork suburb on Monday, and a policeman was murdered 
jn the streets of Dublin. On the other hand, the troops and 
police have dealt successfully with bands lying in ambush. 
In County Cork on Monday the police captured a whole gang 
of desperadoes. The leader, who was wanted for a series of 
foul murders, tried to escape and was shot dead. 


The Labour Party Conference at Brighton last week passed a 
vote of sympathy with the miners and elected Mr. Hodges as a 
member of the party executive, from which it significantly 
excluded Mr. Robert Williams, the avowed Communist, whom 
the miners now regard as their false ally. Mr. Hodges made 
a pathetic speech, admitting that the miners’ executive had 
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failed to coerce the nation, but boasting that the miners would 
only go back to work as a united body. “They might not be 
able to declare that they had won a great and glorious victory, 
but neither would it be possible for the Government to be proud 
of having gained a Pyrrhic victory.” These fine words did not 
obscure the fact that the great trade unions had refused abso- 
lutely to declare a general strike in aid of the miners, and that 
the Miners’ Federation had failed in their last desperate effort 
to gain their ends by producing industrial chaos, 





On Friday, June 24th, the miners’ executive decided not to 
hold the conference of other unions which they had summoned for 
Saturday, the truth being that the unions declined to attend, 
Realizing that they could not continue the strike without funds 
and without support, they tacitly abandoned their political 
aims and wrote to the Prime Minister and to the coal-owners 
asking for a meeting on Saturday “ with a view to negotiating 
a satisfactory wages agreement which they could recommend 
their members to accept.” The Prime Minister agreed to 
summon a conference for Monday. At this conference the coal- 
owners and the miners’ leaders spent the whole day in working 
out the details of a new wages agreement. Both parties then 
joined in demanding the Government subsidy of £10,000,000 
to tide over the next three months while the industry waS 
getting under weigh. The agreement, it was stated, would 
bind both sides until the end of next year, and would guarantee 
to every miner a minimum wage not less than the equivalent of 
what he earned before the war. 


On Tuesday morning the coal-owners and the miners’ leaders 
were informed that the Government would renew the offer of 
£10,000,000 to the industry. They then completed their agree- 
ment, and the miners’ leaders issued an appeal to their unhappy 
foilowers to accept the wages settlement as “the maximum 
which can be secured.” The leaders admitted that the “ national 
profits pool” could not be obtained. “ Every economic and 
political factor is dead against us.” They proceeded to argue 
that the new terms were better than the old, and that the 
profit-sharing principle, suggested by the owners, was an entirely 
new departure and “ would provide a juster method of fixing 
wages and profits’? than they had ever had. They did not 
say that the terms now recommended might have been had in 
March but for their own obstinacy and folly. They begged 
the miners to resume work forthwith. 


The Prime Minister explained the terms of settlement in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday afternoon. The miner’s mini- 
mum wages are to be 20 per cent. more than the pre-war standard 
or minimum wages. In each district the new standard wages, 
together with the other costs of production and 17 per cent. 
of the standard wages as standard profits, are to be a first charge 
on the industry. Any surplus will be divided, 83 per cent. 
going to increase wages and 17 per cent going to increase profits. 
Miners paid by the day, whose wages, as measured by the 
standard, are too low for their subsistence, will receive special 
allowances. The Government grant will be used to prevent 
the reductions in wages below the March rates from exceeding 
2s. a shift in July, 2s. 6d. in August, and 3s. in September, 
The Prime Minister pointed out that, but for the grant, the 
immediate reduction necessary would be 9s. 6d. a day in South 
Wales, where the wages paid were exceptionally high, 6s. 3d. 
in Northumberland, and 5s. in Lancashire and Scotland. Where 
the subsidy was paid, the owners would forgo any claim to 
additional profit. 


The Prime Minister described the scheme as a great and 
promising experiment. If it were worked in the right spirit, 
it would restore the industry, inasmuch as every man would 
have a direct interest in increasing the output and the profit. 
He reminded the House that the labour cost of production per 
ton had risen from 6s. lld. in 1914 to 27s. 9d. last March, and 
that unless the cost of production could be reduced considerably 
not only the mining industry, but also the other industries 
dependent on coal were faced with disaster. He assured the 
House that the State subsidy could not and should not be taken 
as a precedent, as it was devised to meet wholly exceptional 
difficulties. After some discussion, it was agreed that the 
House would vote the grant on Friday and discuss it next week. 


Mr. Balfour, speaking at the Constitutional Club on Thursday, 
June 23rd, pointed the moral of the miners’ strike. Such 
disputes affected and impoverished everybody. But the very 





suffering caused by these strikes made them a valuable political 
weapon in the hands of the small, powerful, and unscrupulous 
class who sought to coerce the community into accepting social 
changes. This method of effecting social changes was, Mr. 
Balfour said, destructive of civilized life. It substituted force 
for debate, and substituted irresponsible organizations for 
Parliament. It could only lead to misery and ruin. Mr. 
Balfour admitted that he had no remedy to propose, but he felt 
that the wage-earners, who were not revolutionaries and did not 
wish to shatter the industrial system, must consider whither 
they were being led. 


Employers and employed in the cotton trade adjusted their 
differences amicably on Friday, June 24th. It was agreed that 
wages should be reduced at once by 3s. 10d. in the pound, and 
after six months by a further sevenpence in the pound. The 
operatives, who are well organized and well led by honest and 
moderate men, saw that wages must be reduced if the industry 
was to regain its foreign markets. They did not expect the 
employers to work for nothing, nor did they ask for a State 
subsidy. Both sides are hard bargainers, but after a short 
stoppage, not unwelcome either to mill-owners who were losing 
money, or to operatives who were on short time and wanted a 
holiday, they came to a friendly agreement, On Monday the 
woollen trade unions in the West Riding made a similar agree- 
ment with the employers. They had taken a ballot in which a 
great majority of the operatives voted for the terms proposed. 
Wages are to be reduced by 13s. 6d. a week for men and 9s. 3d. a 
week for women. The textile trades are thus at peace and can 
now hope to regain their foreign orders. It would be well if 
other industries could adopt the methods of the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire textile unions. 


The engineering unions, with about a million members, took 
a ballot last week on the employers’ proposals to reduce wages. 
Only a third of the men voted; 257,532 were against the offer, 
and 125,014 in favour of it. The union leaders, after announcing 
the result on Wednesday, did not fold their hands and declare 
that a strike was inevitable. On the contrary, they renewed 
negotiations with the federated employers. As we write on 
Thursday morning, it is announced that the two sides have come 
to an agreement. Wages, it is said, are to be reduced by 6s. a 
week in two stages, but the proposed abolition of the war bonus 
of 124 per cent. is to be deferred till the autumn, if not longer. 
The engineering unions are well led and recognize the seriousness 
of the foreign competition, assisted by low exchanges, which 
the employers have to face. 


The Prime Minister in the House of Commons on Thursday, 
June 23rd, made an elaborate defence of his appointment of 
Dr. Addison as Minister without Portfolio. Ministers, he said, 
worked far harder than they did in the old days, and it was 
necessary to have a Minister, who was free from departmental 
duties, to deal with special problems. Dr. Addison, for instance, 
was the chairman of four important Cabinet Committees. But 
the Cabinet only needed him until the end of thesession. Colonel 
Guinness, who was to propose a reduction of £2,000 in the vote 
for Dr. Addison’s salary, should ask for a reduction of £2,500. 
The Prime Minister went on to eulogize Dr. Addison’s services 
during the war, at the Ministry of Munitions, where he set up a 
costing system and saved the country £90,000,000 on the cost 
of shells alone. It was unfair, he said, to blame Dr. Addison 
for spending money on health problems. He asked the House as 
a question of confidence to let Dr. Addison remain as Minister 
till the end of the session. Mr. Asquith said that, while he 
admired Dr. Addison, he did not think a Minister without 
Portfolio necessary or desirable in time of peace. After a long 
debate, Colonel Guinness’s motion for a reduction of the vote 
was carried without a division. 

It is with great regret that we record the sudden death on 
Wednesday of Lady Randolph Churchill, the wife of one promin- 
ent statesman and the mother of another. There is universal 
public sympathy with Mr. Winston Churchill, engaged as he is 
at this moment with the most important of public affairs, and 
especially those connected with the Imperial Conference. But 
alas! our statesmen are now only too familiar with the law that 
private sorrow must bow to public necessities. 








Bank Rate, 6 per cent., changed from 6} per cent. June 23, 
1921; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 88 %; 
Thursday week, 872; a year ago, 84}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE INVITATION TO MR. DE VALERA. 


T is our duty, as it is the duty of the whole of the British 
people, to throw no obstacle whatever in the way 
of the attempt which is being made by Mr. Lloyd George, 
even at the very expiration of the eleventh hour, to obtain 
a peaceful settlement with the people of Southern Ireland. 
We may think the attempt hopeless owing to the character 
and nature of those with whom we have to deal; and 
hopeless also because of the attitude which they take up 
not only towards England, but towards the other section 
of the Irish people. Again, we may feel that matters 
should never have been allowed to drift into a condition 
in which the Government has been forced to address their 
effort at conciliation to men who have sanctioned, if not 
actually ordered, the deeds that have been done in 
Ireland during the last two years. What could have 
been worse statesmanship than to use the two inter- 
mittent currents of concession and coercion applied 
by the Government—sometimes by taking military 
measures, so half-hearted and so restricted that they 
encouraged the soldiers to take the law into their own 
hands and to commit the soldier's worst crime—the 
crime of indiscipline ; sometimes by deliberate inaction, 
when action was imperatively demanded, for fear there 
might be questions in Parliament? That type of govern- 
ance has produced a condition of things so bad that one 
must acquiesce even in bad ways or, indeed, almost in any 
way of trying to get things right. 

The only plan open at the moment to men who keep 
the end of peace always before them is to let the Govern- 
ment have one more try. We must not merely adopt 
an attitude of sombre acquiescence, but must, as far as 
we can, loyally support the attempt to discover a right 
line in obliquity. We will give no one an excuse for 
saying if failure comes that failure was due to Unionists 
who would not be helpful in good works. 

In making no protest against the invitation to Mr. 
De Valera, we assume, of course, that no attempt, direct 
or indirect, will be made to coerce the Six County Area or 
to give any body, whether official or unofficial, an oppor- 
tunity to bring pressure upon the Northern Parliament 
in order to bring about a loss of that right of self-determina- 
tion which has been accorded them by law. No negotiations 
must be allowed to take place unless they recognize the 
existence of the two Irelands. No alteration in the 
present division of Ireland must be made save by the 
express and unconstrained agreement of the people of 
the Six County Area. 

No one in England or Scotland will ever dream of for- 
bidding the banns of a just and self-determined union 
between the two parts of Ireland. Instead, every one in 
Great Britain will welcome such a union if it can be 
obtained without force or fraud. What we cannot do 
without shame and dishonour is to be parties to the 
coercion of the Six County Area. Apart from that dis- 
honour, coercion would bring not peace but a sword. 
Honour and common sense further forbid us to try what 
may be described as imperative persuasion upon ireland. 
Even if there were any chance of its prevailing, which 
there is not, we must not attempt it. 

If the Wee Free Liberals or the Nationalists tell us that by 
making such a condition we are rendering useless the 
efforts at conciliation made by Mr. Lloyd George, our 
reply is plain: “ You are not merely asking us to do evil 
that good may come. You are actually asking us to do 
evil when worse evils are certain to come.” 

It is greatly to be feared that it is on this point that 
Mr. Lloyd George’s attempt will break down. We note 
that Mr. De Valera, in his telegram of limited and pro- 
visional acceptance to the Prime Minister’s invitation, 
states that he can “ see no avenue by which peace can be 
reached if you deny Ireland essential unity and set aside 
the principle of national self-determination.” And so 
once more, and-even by the road of murder tempered b 
sentimental pacifism, we reach the dominant fact which 
for thirty years we have endeavoured to keep before our 
readers—the fact that there are two Irelands, and that 
so long as the Southern Irish declare that they cannot be 
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satisfied in the matter of their claim to self-determination, 
unless they are allowed to rule over that part of the 
North of Ireland in which they are in the minority, peace 
can never come into Ireland through Home Rule. If the 
Irish claim is that it is a crime not to recognize the will 
of the local majority in the South and West of Ireland, 
and a crime to recognize it in the North-East of Ireland, 
no hope of conciliation is possible. A paradox so glaring, 
so ridiculous, so criminal, cannot be made into an idol, 
especially as the first demand of the worshippers is the 
spilling of innocent blood. Though in a different sense, 
then, we must agree with Mr. De Valera that there is no 
avenue by which peace can be reached if you set aside 
the principle of self-determination, in the name of domina- 
tion—if you claim self-determination when it suits you, 
but trample upon it when its fruits are not to your liking. 

No doubt Mr. De Valera, in his carefully worded tele- 
gram, depends upon the use of the words “ National self- 
determination.” If he does, we tell him, and tell him 
truly, that he cannot fight us with a word or trick us 
with an adjective. But we may go further, and, following 
the example of Abraham Lincoln, put to him the question 
which Lincoln put in his address to the legislature of 
Indiana in February, 1861. The Commonwealth of 
Virginia was claiming at that moment to secede from 
the Union, but was at the same time insisting that she 
had the right to prevent a group of counties in West 
Virginia from seceding from her to form the State of Western 
Virginia. Lincoln began by asking what was the special 
sacredness of the State, just as we might ask what was 
the special sacredness of an island. And he went on with 
that tragic irony which he knew so well how to use—* | 
speak of that assumed primary right of a State to rule all 
which is Jess than itself, and ruin all which is larger than 
itself.” (Sinn Feiners seek not only to rule the Six County 
Area, but also to ruin the United Kingdom.) 

Lincoln went on to ask the following pertinent 
questions, which we may well address to the Sinn Feiners 
and their English supporters: “ In what, as a matter of 
principle, is the State better than the county? Would 
an exchange of names be an exchange of sights upon 
principle? On what rightful principle may a State, 
being not more than one-fiftieth part of the nation in soil 
and population, break up the nation, and then coerce a 
proportionally larger subdivision of itself in the most 
arbitrary way? What mysterious right to play tyrant 
is conferred on a district of country, with its people, by 
merely calling it a State?” We cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to add Lincoln’s final words, which may serve us, as 
it served him, for a peroration: “ Fellow citizens, I am 
not asserting anything; I am merely asking questions for 
you to consider, And now allow me to bid you farewell.” 





THE END OF THE MINERS’ STRIKE. 


5 ere will be such widespread and profound relief 

at the cessation of the miners’ strike that no one 
will be disposed to examine the terms of settlement with 
an unduly critical eye. For three long months the miners 
have stood idle, and the great industries by which we all 
live have been slowly withering away for want of coal. 
Order has been maintained and the community has pre- 
sented, to the casual observer, few signs of suffering, 
partly because the weather has been exceptionally fine and 
warm, and partly, too, because the millions thrown out 
of work by the fault of the miners’ leaders had considerable 
savings and were receiving generous unemployment allow- 
ances, But every thinking man knew that appearances 
were deceptive and that, as a nation, we were moving 
steadily towards ruin. Without coal our factories could 
not be worked ; the manufactured goods which we exchange 
for food and raw materials were no longer produced ; 
the railway services were cut down to a minimum; the 
gas-works and power-stations on which the towns depend 
were coming to the end of their resources, except where the 
furnaces could be adapted for oil fuel. The industrial 
activities of the country were slowly but surely being 
stifled. In our admiration for the patience and good 


temper with which the people bore their trials, we must 
not underrate the gravity of the peril which we have all 
had to face and which we may now regard as ended. Those 
who realized the danger most clearly will be the least 
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disposed to ~~ at this or that detail in the settlement. We 
are quite sure that the grees of subsidizing miners’ sg 
out of the pockets of taxpayers, most of whom are far 
oorer than the miners, is thoroughly vicious, but we 
should be slow to condemn the Government, in this par- 
ticular case and at this special juncture, for offering a 
bribe of £10,000,000 to get the miners back to the pits 
forthwith. The nation has suffered such terrible losses 
already, and would lose so many millions more for every 
week that the strike continued, that it is hardly worth 
while to discuss a further expenditure even of £10,000,000 
jn return for which we shall at least get temporary peace 
in the coal industry and a genera! resumption of work. 

We are bound, however, to point out that the strike, 
in so far as it was a dispute about wages, was wholly 
unnecessary. The terms accepted by the Miners’ Federa- 
tion on Tuesday, and urgently recommended by them 
to the men, were substantially the same as those proposed 
by the coal-owners in March. The coal-owners then offered, 
as they do now, to take a “standard” profit equal to 
17 per cent. of the sum allocated to “ standard” wages, 
which were to be well above the “ standard ” or minimum 
prevailing before the war. The coal-owners offered to 
divide the surplus, in each district, with the miners. 
In March they would have given the miners 75 per cent. 
of the surplus; they now offer 83 per cent. But they 
would gladly have conceded the principle of profit-sharing, 
and the difference between the percentage offered then 
and the percentage offered now is of course trivial. The 
only new factor in the settlement is the Government 
grant in aid of wages. But that was offered in April, 
when there seemed a fair chance of the miners’ leaders 
agreeing to discuss a wages settlement, and it would 
probably have been offered in March had the miners’ 
leaders shown any disposition to approach the question 
of wages in conference with the coal-owners. Every one 
knows, or ought to know, that the Miners’ Federation 
refused to deal with the wages question. In public they 
invited sympathy for the poor, ill-paid miner, but in 
private they would not negotiate about his wages. They 
steadily insisted through the winter up to the end of 
March, and for many weeks after the strike had been 
declared, that there could be no settlement without a 
“national pool.” They knew that a “national pool ” 
meant the restoration of State control of the coal industry, 
contrary to the wishes of the Government, Parliament, 
and the nation; they knew, too, that it must involve a 
very bad form of nationalization. But they persisted 
in the demand and ordered the strike and maintained it 
with this purely political object. When, after twelve 
weeks, they dropped the political demand for a “ national 
pool,”’ and at last faced the problem of wages, they found 
themselves precisely where they had been in the middle 
of March. The coal-owners had then offered virtually 
all that the industry could give. The miners’ leaders 
demanded a State subsidy of at least £60,000,000 a year 
for an indefinite period to maintain wages at the post-war 
level—a demand so preposterous that its only object can 
have been to break down the negotiations for a settlement. 
On Monday, when all this political programme was tacitly 
abandoned, the Miners’ Federation found no difficulty in 
arranging terms about wages, because virtually all that 
could be given had been conceded long before. The 
State subsidy offered in April was accepted at the end of 
June because even the miners’ leaders could see that a 
stricken country could not afford a penny more. The 
miners, so far as their wages are concerned, have remained 
idle for three months to no purpose. They are the poorer 
by three months’ pay, and have gained nothing that they 
might not have had at first if they had been wisely led. 

The long struggle has been a fresh proof of the futility 
and wickedness of great strikes. On paper the revolutionist 
can prove to his own satisfaction that if a strike is declared 
on a sufficiently large scale it is irresistible. In practice 
the reverse is the case. The great strike collapses by its 
own weight and injures most of all those who take part in it. 
During the past three months we have all suffered—as the 
Miners’ Federation intended we should—but the miners 
have suffered most of all. The workmen in other industries 
whom they deprived of employment have received State 
allowances, but the miners themselves have had to depend 
upon their own resources and on loans which it will take 





them years to repay. Moreover, now that the strike is 
—- many of the miners will find that they have des- 
troyed their own sources of employment. A number of 
mines are permanently flooded and abandoned. Others 
will have to be drained and put in order, and the men 
formerly employed in them may not be needed for months. 
Moreover, the foreign demand for coal has in many cases 
been transferred to America or India or elsewhere, so that 
our once profitable export trade in coal will not revive 
} aan A oil, too, has been widely adopted as a substitute 
or coal, to the further disadvantage of the industry. 
Again, the miners have incurred the ill-will of their fellow- 
workmen by their manifest selfishness. The collapse of 
the “ Triple Alliance ” in April was caused by the discovery 
that the miners expected other people to fight their battle 
without doing anything in return. The railway and 
transport workers realized on the very day when they had 
intended to declare a general strike that they would be 
sacrificing themselves and the community to no good 
purpose. Only the enemies of Great Britain and of all 
that our civilization implies could have benefited by such 
a piece of criminal folly. A general strike in a great 
industry or in several industries must be an attack on 
the nation as a whole—an attempt by one section to gain 
special advantages at the expense of the vast majority. 
It must therefore fail. The failure of the miners’ strike, 
admitted in the plainest terms by the Communist organ, 
the Daily Herald, is one more proof of this doctrine. Sane 
trade unionists will, we trust, realize that the right to strike 
has certain limitations which must be respected. 

The long and ruinous struggle will not have been in vain 
if it has taught the miners to see that they must seek higher 
wages and better conditions of labour by another path. 
We earnestly hope that the miners’ leaders will definitely 
abandon “ direct action ” for political ends and try instead 
to improve the organization of the industry in accord 
with the coal-owners. Mr. Hodges and his colleagues have 
been too fond of talking about “ epic fights.” What the 
coal trade needs is not internecine war but friendly co-opera- 
tion. If the coal-owners and miners work together, there 
is no reason why the coal trade should not quickly regain 
much of its old vigour. The settlement gives each party a 
direct and substantial interest in reducing the cost of 
production and increasing the profits of the trade. With 
more coal and cheaper coal, our industries will revive, 
prices will fall, and the miners will share in the 
common benefit. If the profit-sharing scheme is worked, 
as it should be, with energy and enthusiasm on both sides, 
it may change the whole industrial outlook and open a new 
era of peace and prosperity. Mr. Hodges and his colleagues 
will be forgiven for their past errors, grievous though they 
have been, if they show a readiness to consider the welfare 
of the industry upon which, in the long run, the very 
existence of Great Britain as an industrial nation is based. 





SECRET SOCIETIES AND REVOLUTION. 


RS. WEBSTER, whose book on the World Revolu- 
tion we review elsewhere, has added to the debt 
of gratitude already due to her. Her book on the French 
Revolution was not only eminently readable, and what 
Bacon would have called “ luciferous”; it had also the 
inestimable advantage that it was fully documented. 
By this we do not mean that there were huge appendices 
filled with unreadable State papers, speeches, and the like, 
but that whenever she was making a point of importance 
she quoted the actual words of the actors in the drama, 
and did not rely upon,dead summaries. When she wanted 
to make us understand the deeds of Saint-Just or 
Robespierre, or whoever was the revolutionary she was 
handling, she would not put a dull analysis into the mouth 
of the revolutionary. She gave us spring water, not 
dippings from a stagnant pond. 

In her new book Mrs. Webster has followed this admir- 
able example. As before, we get the actual words and the 
actual facts, and also, as before, there is always chapter 
and verse for her statements. If we want to know more, 
we can look up the references. And here we should like 
to intervene with a petition. It is that Mrs. Webster 
should reprint Robison’s book on the conspiracy side of 
the revolution in full with an introduction giving us all 
that is known as to the author and the circumstances 
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under which he wrote his book. This and full annotations 
of the text should provide a book of deep interest to all 
students of the revolutionary period. The original book 
is by no means easily accessible, and a reprint should 
command a good market. 

Though on the whole we approve so strongly of Mrs. 
Webster's method of exposition, we feel bound to make 
certain criticisms on one or two points. We agree with 
the immense importance of showing that a plot has existed 
and still exists against civilization, and we think she has 
done great service in insisting that we ought to take this 
vastly important fact into consideration and deal with it. 
Unfortunately, however, she runs, we will not say her 
theory, because we do not think it is a theory, but her 
facts too hard—certainly a good deal too hard for 
the consumption of the ordinary Englishman. If you 
want to convince Englishmen, as she certainly does, you 
must practise a certain economy of truth if you have got 
to deal with such matters as plots or conspiracies. There 
is no greater non-conductor of intellectual sympathy to 
the Englishman than talk of mysterious and underground 
and sensational workings. Credo quid impossibile is not 
an Englishman’s motto. He can only with the greatest 
difficulty be got to take a plot seriously ; and if he hears 
other people talking about one, he immediately says that 
they are suffering from a touch of conspiracy mania. 
Yet invincible ignorance of this matter is often quite as 
dangerous as is the gullibility of the Southerner who 
delights to believe in a plot per se, although the evi- 
dence is of the flimsiest or of the most ridiculous kind. 
We have got to take the world, or rather the English world, 
as it is, and therefore we cannot but regret that Mrs. 
Webster, while illuminating us about the Illuminati, had 
not, to borrow and transpose an inimitable phrase from 
the rich repertory of Quarles, ** screwed her divine theorbo ” 
six notes lower instead of six notes higher. 

Mrs. Webster’s mother thought in the present volume is 
the Secret Society. She believes that the Lodges of the 
Iliuminati—a kind of sublimated form of Continental but 
not British freemasonry—probably played a very great 
part in the making of the French Revolution. Further, 
she thinks that the Society of the Illuminati, though 
apparently stamped out by Napoleon, was not destroyed, 
but merely went to earth. It revived after 1815, and 
in 1848 made another attempt to destroy our civilization. 
It had a third try under Marx’s First Internationale in the 
period from 1868 up to the Commune, when it received 
another great check. Its fourth attempt was the Revolu- 
tion in Russia. That attempt, though it appears to be 
breaking down at Moscow, is alive in Ireland, throughout 
Europe, and also in the United States of America, among 
those sections of Society who think that Demolition is the 
first word of Progress, and that killing is no murder when 
you dislike the dead man’s views. 

We are ourselves inclined to believe in the evidence of 
a world-wide plot set forth by Mrs. Webster. Therefore 
we feel it is very important that the world in general, 
and especially the English-speaking world, should be 
thoroughly well instructed on this matter. At the same 
time, we cannot help feeling that Mrs. Webster’s book 
will not get the attention it deserves because of its 
sensational character, and because of the vehement way in 
which she presses the evidence upon our attention. 

We shall not be surprised if Mrs. Webster is disgusted 
and annoyed with such criticism. Nothing is more 
exasperating than to try to awaken a man to a danger 
which he cannot be persuaded to understand or even to 
recognize as in existence. Still, we should be doing a good 
cause a great wrong if we did not point out this fact. 
Therefore, once more, though we fully realize the danger, 
we cannot help saying that we think Mrs. Webster attaches 
too much importance to the Illuminati. They existed ; 
they exist. They did evil work; they are doing it 
now. But, all the same, they did not do as much harm 
as they claim to have done. They as often as not made 
the claim of the fly on the wheel. Like the Jesuits, they 
have employed secret and mysterious methods when open 
means would have been quite as easy and as efficient. 
But though this sounds childish, it has enabled them to 
claim as theirs a great many acts with which they have 
had nothing whatever to do. It was a conscious part of 


the scheme of the Illuminati to claim a hand in any dark, 





difficult, or mysterious movement, any convulsion of the 
social equilibrium, even if the cause in reality was religion 
or economics rather than that crazy creed of revolution 
for revolution’s sake to which the Illuminati were sworn. 

But though we may regret the touch of over-vehemence, 
let no one suppose that we do not greatly value Mrs, 
Webster’s work on most substantial grounds. She gives 
us information about the work of the Illuminati in the 
past, and about their opinions, which we know not where 
to read elsewhere. Further, she gives us very valuable 
warnings in regard to the present activities of these fantastic 
and criminal lunatics and their secret and parasitic 
organizations. One is naturally reluctant to believe thst 
there are people who really love and practise evil for love 
of evil. It seems reasonable to think that men only do 
wicked things out of selfishness, or panic, or lust, or greed— 
all explicable desires, but to ingeminate wickedness for 
wickedness’ sake sounds like the ravings of Satan’s 
“ Evil, be thou my good.” We are bound to say, 
however, that the history of the Illuminati does seem to 
prove the existence of a certain small section of the popu- 
lation who are really depraved, who are moral inverts. 
We may pity them, and analyse them, but we cannot 
explain them away or talk them out of existence. They 
are dangerous though crazy, and we must take due pre- 
cautions. 

People will naturally ask whether Mrs. Webster is able 
to give any explanation of the rise of the Secret Societies, 
and what was the cause of their existence. She hazards 
no theories on this point—partly, perhaps, because she 
had not been able to make up her mind, and partly because 
she does not set out to deal with origins, but to tell us for 
practical and political purposes the story of the plot 
against civilization—the plot which the Secret Societies 
have undoubtedly professed to carry out. How far they 
have been successful, or how far they have merely boasted 
of the successes of others, is a different matter. 

In spite of our lesser knowledge, we feel inclined to step 
in where Mrs. Webster has refused to tread. The Secret 
Societies of the modern world, as we know from Goethe's 
poem (translated, by the way, by Walter Scott), arose in 
Germany, and they arose because of the dreadful oppressions 
of the petty tyrants of mediaeval Germany. When the 
mediaeval anarchy gave place to the semi-order of the 
seventeenth century, there was a pause in the activity of 
the Secret Societies. But in the seventeenth century began 
that terrible growth and usurpation of State power of which 
Louis XIV. affords us the prime example. The personifica- 
tion of the State into something which must be obeyed 
implicitly by men, which marked the political philosophy 
of the age, had a comparatively innocent origin, but it 
grew into a cancer. That hideous thing which later the 
French called Etatisme produced a social and political 
atmosphere in which a free man could hardly breathe. 
Only a man with the nature of a slave could endure that 
appalling miasma. Rather than die of moral suffocation, 
men formed secret organizations for the destruction of 
the system which was asphyxiating them. They disguised 
their antagonism to the State, however, under the fan- 
tastic nonsense of Rosicrucianism and of the bogus 
mediaevalism and tawdry ritual which was supposed to 
have existed in the Guilds and in the Vehmgericht. One 
of the worst things about Secret Societies is that they 
incite a tyrannical state to persecute them, and so intensify 
the evil. Next, in dangerous times Secret Societies are 
like derelict blasting power. The stuff is per se useful, 
but evilly disposed persons may get hold of it and use it 
not for legitimate but for criminal purposes. The Secret 
Societies of Germany were comparatively harmless up till 
about 1770 or so. Then Weishaupt, a Prussian with 
criminal instincts and lunatic perversions, got hold of 
them and gave them a revolutionary turn. He shunted 
Continental Freemasonry on to Antinomian and Revolu- 
tionary lines. 

Before we leave the subject of Secret Societies we must 
note that, though Mrs. Webster shows what a bad influence 
certain sections of the Jews of Central and Eastern Europe 
have played in fomenting revolution, her investigations 
have led her to the conclusion that the Protocols of the 
Elders of Zion, the work which, published under the 
heading of The Jewish Peril in 1919, created so much 
discussion here and in America, was not what it professed 
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to be or what its Russian discoverer, if he was a discoverer, 
asserted it was—i.e., a Jewish production—but was largely 
based upon the secret instructions drawn up by Weishaupt 
for the Society of the Illuminati. Mrs. Webster tells us 
that in reading The Protocols of the Elders of Zion she 
constantly found passages which had a strange ring of 
familiarity. By degrees the conviction grew in her mind, 
“ But this is sumply Iluminism!” Inspired by this idea, 
she has drawn up in parallel columns quotations from the 
Protocols and quotations from the writings of Weishaupt, 
and of writers like Barruel and Robison, who profess to 
give, and probably do give, descriptions of the theories 
and creeds of Illuminism. 

The parallel passages set forth deserve to be read as a 
whole, and we must therefore refer our readers to them. 
Our own strong impression is that Mrs. Webster is getting on 
the right track in connecting the Protocolsand Illuminism. 
Whether the Protocols in their present form were drawn 
up by those whom we might call Illuminist Revivalists, or 
whether they were the skilful work of some Russian police 
agent who had discovered the inner doctrine of the Illuminati, 
and, wanting to link the revolutionary movement with the 
Jews, improved his “ copy,” we do not know. For our- 
selves, we have always felt that the evidence for the 
authenticity of the Protocols set forth by Professor Nilus 
was wholly inadequate, and indeed pointed directly to 
fraud—not necessarily on the part of Nilus, but of some one 
in the alleged chain of communication. On the other 
hand, the internal evidence, both as regards the style and 
matter, appeared to us to be quite inconsistent with the 
theory of wholesale forgery by an “ agent provocateur.” 
They bore the marks of fanatic frenzy, not of faking. It 
is difficult to suppose that members of the Russian 
Secret Police would be capable of such a dramatic repre- 
sentation of revolutionary metaphysics. The mouchard is 
not made like that. The theory that the Protocols were 
a kind of salad or compilation from the writings of the 
Inner Circle of the Illuminati seems to harmonize these 
two theories of origin. 

The subject is in any case interesting, but we think it is 
also of practical importance. We fully expect that we 
shall have to endure the activities of Secret Societies for 
another generation at least. We must therefore make up 
our minds how to deal with them. In our opinion, it will 
be very foolish to rush either to the conclusion of severe 
suppression or, again, of a “ Let it alone and chance it ” 
policy. The via media of watchfulness and very prompt 
and very stern action the moment conspiracy blossoms 
into crime is the ideal. Better even than that is publicity 
pushed to the furthest possible point. If members of 
some of the Secret Revolutionary Societies could be placed 
upon their trial and the fullest publicity given to their 
criminal nonsense, so that an atmosphere of disgust, indig- 
nation, ridicule, and general disillusionment were created, 
we believe that the movement would die of universal 
odium and contempt. Possibly it would grow up again, 
for men love ritual and secrecy for their own sake, and 
ritual and secrecy lend themselves to crime. Secret 
Societies, in fact, are like the “ gob fire’ in a mine. It is 
always burning, but as long as the fire is kept within 
certain strict limits and is well looked after, no great harm 
is done, and the mine can be quite well and safely worked. 
But every now and then the “ gob fire,” for some reason 
or other, blazes up—generally because the attention of 
those whose duty it is to watch it has been relaxed. Then 
there is trouble, and, unless a great effort is made, death 
and destruction. So it is with the State and the Secret 
Societies, 





FASHIONS, 
“Greatly his opera strains intend, 
But in music you know how fashions end.’’—Browning. 


4 ASHIONS change, but there is one fashion that 
never changes—the fashion of railing against the 
fashion. Most of us would seem to bear a sort of grudge 
against the “eddy brain” of the public, which whirls 
& man or a political measure aloft until the time comes 
when he or it is sucked down again into a sort of whirlpool 
of deconsideration or ridicule. A thing, we say, is either 
good or bad. A way of painting, a type of versification, 





a style of building must be either beautiful and good, 
or stupid and vulgar, but fashion would have us suppose 
that it may be good in one decade and bad in the next. 
This, we say, is absurd, and we are apt to cite fashion 
as one of the worst instances of the working of the herd 
instinct—an instinct which the critics say has here been 
cleverly got hold of by a milliner, or a poet on the make 
who is clever enough to think first of some new device 
and then of some amusing form of vituperation with 
which to damn the imaginings of his predecessors. But 
when we come to consider fashion a little more closely, 
shall we really find it quite the vain, foolish thing that 
we have been inclined to believe it? We may even discover 
that fashion plays to thought and the arts a part somewhat 
analogous to that of the current to a stream. Psychologists 
tell us that it is one of the characteristics of the human 
mind to be unable, without great effort, to think of more 
than one thing at a time. As we sit in the Platonic 
“ Den,” the shadows pass us one by one; we can 
compare the reflection that has just passed with the one 
that is immediately before us, but to increase our field 
of vision to its possible extent and to see two or three 
of these shadows at a time is difficult and unpleasant. 
Professor Wilfred Lay in his new book gives as an example 
of this fact the difficulty of inducing even a person of 
moderate intelligence to answer the simple question, 
“In how many and in what orders can three different 
items be presented?” The mere vision of three objects 
in all possible orders as : 
“abe, acb, bac, bea, cab, cba,” 


“fills the mind with an uneasy sense of perplexity,” and 
instinctively the child’s and many adults’ minds shrink 
from the strain of continuing the mental effort. 
“A BC” is, of course, an absurdly simple instance. 
The reader who enjoys this exercise should try arranging 
a largeish number of words. If, then, our mental eyes 
are so made that it is difficult for us to focus two things 
at a time, and if we never change our object of con- 
templation, we shall never progress. If we turn as did, 
for example, architecture recently from the consideration 
of the Gothic to the contemplation of the Classical style, 
are we to say that it was wrong to admire them: each 
in turn? Both are admirable, but for entirely different 
qualities. Now, with most artists, pocts, and creators 
generally, to admire is to desire if not to imitate, at any 
rate to emulate, and it would be possible to imagine a 
young architect whose enthusiasms were too catholic 
desiring intensely to unite the mystery and romance 
of the Gothic with the “sweetness and light” of the 
Classical in the same building, and making a monumental 
hash of the whole affair. Again, in politics the fact that 
we must trim the boat often makes certain principles 
fashionable for a while; for instance, the executions 
of Austrian Slavs during the war made Self-Deter- 
mination the fashion. In the arts we have got to be 
narrow, and it is often best if we are a little fanatical, 
not necessarily all our lives, about one thing, but about 
one thing at any given moment. Imagine a poet whose 
mind was perfectly balanced between the desirability of 
gorgeous Swinburnesque ornament and Wordsworthian 
austerity—if, further, in his feeling for form he realized 
at one and the same moment the splendid qualities both 
of the sonnet and the ode. At different moments in his 
career he might very likely feel enthusiasm for all these 
methods of expression, but if his feelings were simultaneous 
a perfect cancelling out would take place. 

Man is an illogical creature. He abuses fashions and 
praises the four seasons. He realizes that it might be hateful 
to live in a tropical country, a land of eternal summer, 
even in some place where he might have all the best 
delights of summer—strawberries, tennis, a boat on the 
river, a beech wood on the top of a down whose hollows 
were full of thyme. All these things gain in their contrast 
not only to what is pleasant and beautiful in other seasons 
—the golden leaves of autumn, the white clouds, and soft 
airs of spring, the glittering frosts of winter—but from 
contrast with black, dry east wind, silent revengeful rain 

-bad fashions of nature that have their uses. And here 
we have to do with another psychological fact, one which 
is analogous to the physiological process of “ setting 
up a tolerance.” If our surroundings or our paths of 
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contemplation are always the same, we cease to respond 
to them; if we lived all our days in the Sistine Chapel, 
we should very soon cease to be able to see the Raphaels 
on the walls at all. Something in our mental make-up 
would, as it were, exactly balance and counteract 
them, or perhaps it would be more proper to say 
we should reach a point of saturation and should 
be unable to react in any way to the beauties that sur- 
rounded us. We of all beings are in fact the creatures 
of the “ universal flux.” The very children playing in the 
streets show it. There is a season for hoops and another 
for whip-tops, another for hop-scotch, to say nothing of 
the “ conkers” fashion, which is, of course, dictated by 
the exigencies of botany ;. and must you not use first 
one foot and then the other on your scooter lest you get 
“scooter leg’? ? If in the world of ethics to understand 
everything is to forgive everything, probably in the world 
of art to understand everything is to admire everything. 
But we cannot admire everything at once. In the world 
of beauty we stand, as it were, in the middle of a panorama, 
and can look all round us and admire many qualities 
which are, as it were, on opposite sides of us—are, that is, 
antagonistic to one another. There are two or three 
ways of doing everything. In satire you may employ 
the club or the rapier; your poem may be thistledown or 
thunder; your novel Tristram Shandy, Pride and Prejudice, 
The Regiment of Women, or The Secret City; your building 
3t. Mark’s, Chartres Cathedral, or the Acropolis. But he 
who wavers likes all these so much that he cannot choose, 
and so does not build a stout wall round the little plot 
of the arts that he means at the moment to cultivate, 
fails, But the individual does not choose once and for all. 
As he cannot drive a pair, he consoles himself with a 
tandem. His youth will probably be highly decorated 
and elaborate, his verse will be Swinburnesque, his Gothic 
perpendicular, his classical Corinthian, and in a year or 
two there will probably be a complete volte face, and he 
will be writing verse like Miss Charlotte Mew’s, or building 
early Norman or Doric, as the case may be. When the 
artist grows older still he may return to his early manner 
and become more generous, 


“ , « « Change is the nursery of music, joy, life, and eternity.” 


But, says the reader, why argue this point? Of course 
you must have variety. We all admit that it would be 
as foolish to seek one sort of beauty all your life as to 
decide to use your arms and to let your legs go hang. 
What we object to is this blind rush of the whole floc 
after the bell wether. Because Jones, who really has a 
turn for investigation, studies psycho-analysis, why 
should Brown and Robinson and, worse still, the Miss 
Browns and the Masters Robinson dabble in it too? They 
only make themselves and it ridiculous. Or why, because 
Miss Richardson writes subjective novels all about the 
tinkling sound of the sunlight on brown walls—which 
we grant you she does very well—should the Williamsons 
and the Henrys, who will probably be capable of writing 

uite admirable adventure stories, try their hand at 
the same thing? And then, again, in the case of house- 
lecorating and dress, why should we all make ourselves 
and our houses ridiculous in the primary colours because 
they happen to suit a few Chelsea studios and a few Chelsea 
= ? Why must we apply self-determination to 

evonshire because it was necessary in Czecho-Slovakia ? 
It is, of course, one of the saddest facts of nature that 
Lord Melbourne’s remark to Queen Victoria should be 
such a true one: “ Ma’am, there are very few good any- 
things.” Let us then admit that many boys and pn 
ge and architects who follow the fashions, whether 
or psycho-analysis, self-determination, or primary colour, 
would probably not be very good at anything. If they 
struck out a line for themselves and returned to 
pre-Raphaelitism, they would do that badly. But in 
following the fashion it is not impossible that their very 
moderate talent may be of some use. When we plant 
a wood we put the trees very close together, because in 
this way the colony is able to fight its battle against 
weeds and because, like this, the saplings draw 
each other up. Again, if we are searching for a scientific 
fact, we set a whole number of investigators doing experi- 
ments which may lead to its discovery. We fish for it, 


in fact, with a great number of lines, Not infrequently, 








truth will in this way be discovered piecemeal, not 
in one sunburst of discovery, but in the gradual opening 
up of dozens of little channels for the light. In politics 
fashion automatically gives many of the benefits of c0-opera- 
tion. So it is in the search for one only that in the case 
of that search the individual searchers are generally people 
who desire a good deal of moral support. Sometimes 
in the arts we find a solitary and complete innovator, but 
he more often than not only appears to be singular, 
Space does not allow sufficient exemplification of this 
theory ; but we must beg the reader to turn his mind 
for a moment to the way in which the Romantic Revival 
had all been piling up ready for the Lake Poets, who, 
again, formed a little inner clique and set inner, intimate 
fashions of their own. Even Keats, though almost a 
complete example of the solitary type, had to some extent 
the support of fashion. The question of the conditions 
under which the arts flourish most easily is one which 
ought to be investigated by psychologists. Perhaps it 
has been. If it has, we believe that the manifestation 
of the herd instinct, which we call fashion, will be found 
to be one of the principal nurses of the arts and of liberal 
thought. 





IN THE HAUTES-PYRENEES.—MIGRATION. 


t iege Upper Valley of the Gave de Pau is one of the 
most beautiful and interesting of all those which 
penetrate into the Pyrenees. Commencing at the mag- 
nificent mountain amphitheatre of Gavarnie and ter- 
minating with the ancient town of Lourdes, one sees in 
almost every mile something remarkable for beauty or 
historic interest. At Pierrefitte, some twelve miles south 
of Lourdes, the Cauterets stream flows into the larger 
river, and at Argelés the Gave de Pau is reinforced by the 
powerful torrent of the Azun descending from the south- 
west by the village of Aruns. The mountains, rapidly 
increasing in height, grandeur, and wildness as one 
approaches the heart of the great range, are diversified with 
pasture, forest, scrub, rock, and snowpeaks. The flat 
lains beside the rivers are carefully cultivated so that 
ies are cornfields and orchards and long rows of stately 
poplar trees, There is variety of food and shelter and 
temperature suitable for birds of many species, and they 
do not neglect the district. 

It is a delightful place for observing them, but the 
writer was handicapped by the want of a good book on 
the birds of the district. The library at Pau contained 
one useful work, a catalogue of resident and migrant birds, 
but it was more than sixty years old, and the specimens 
in the museum were apparently of even greater antiquity, 
many of them on their last wires. There remained nothing 
on which to rely but his own brief observations, some of 
which are now recorded. 

It was to Argelés, a few miles south of Lourdes, that he 
went in mid-April of the present year. At once was heard 
the abounding songs of the blackcaps, as full and resonant 
as those to which he had listened with so much pleasure 
at Pau. But the difference in altitude and the nearness 
of the snows caused their nesting season to be at least a 
fortnight later than in the plains, and many of these 
blackcaps had not yet finished building. 

The black kites—Milvus Migrans—one of the early 
spring visitors, were commencing to repair their large 
nests in the tall poplars of the plain, and several were seen 
along the course of the river. 

At Pau they had appeared a full month earlier, and 
their numbers steadily increased till, on April 12th, eleven 
were seen at one time wheeling over the river near the big 
municipal abattoir of that town. 

The Egyptian vulture—Neophron Percnopterus—is also 
a regular summer visitor to this district. One was seen 
passing Argelés, travelling down the river, on April 14th— 
a great white bird wide in the wing and fully 2} feet in 
length. Though Neophron is somewhat repulsive in 
appearance, when seen at close quarters, he is a fine-looking 
fellow on the wing. Their line of migration seems to be 
west and north from Egypt and North Africa to Spain, 
Portugal, and this southern district of France. 

It seemed a late date for the first appearance of so large 
a bird, but much of the migration in this Pyrenean district 
is retarded by the low temperatures caused by the snows 
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on the higher peaks and the slow freeing of the upland 
forests from their winter covering. Thus a flock of oy 
came to Argelés on April 20th, and small bands of bull- 
finches, though the resident bullfinches were by that time 
sitting on their eggs. 

One of the most interesting of the birds of passage was 
the hoopoe. A lady asked the writer if he could identify 
a brown and white bird about the size of a jay which she 
had seen when motoring in the Azun valley, but the 
description did not suffice for him. On April 22nd, when 
he was descending from the Col, which divides that valley 
from the gorge of Eux Chaudes, a hoopoe flew up from 
the stream of snow water that ran beside the highway. 
The car was running silently down ihe long incline, and 
the bird did not move till the motor was within a few 
yards of it, so that the occupants had a perfect view of 
the white bars on the wings and tail and the cinnamon 
coloured crest of this most decorative bird. 

It was in the Azun valley, too, that a solitary chiff-chaff 
was heard. Day after day had the writer listened for the 
note, and that of the willow wren. Surely these bold little 
birds, who do not fear to cross so wide a stretch of sea 
as from Cape Finisterre to the coasts of Devon and Corn- 
wall, would not be deterred by the range of the Pyrenees, 
Yet he was mistaken—swift and strong though their flight 
is, they apparently dislike the cold of the high altitudes 
and do not travel northward by the mountain. passes. 

The swifts came rushing down the valley with their 
usual hurry on April 25th, and that was the day when a 
great grey shrive—Lanius Excubitor—was sitting on the 
telegraph wire by the railway in the curious crouching 
attitude that the bird often adopts. The first nightingale 
showed himself on the golf links then, a peaceful place 
where the Bearnais professional thought himself in luck 
if he secured two players in a day—but then “ the season ” 
at Argelés had not yet commenced. There were thickets 
of willow scrub here beside the streams and big shingle 
beds on which were sandpipers, whose shrill note carried 
one back in memory to the rivers of Scotland. 

The late arrival of the nightingales was a disappoint- 
ment, for one of the charms of Gavarnie was said to be 
the chorus of nightingales, and here lower down the valley 
he hoped to meet with them in full song by the middle of 
April, but the few that had arrived were still only in the 
practising stage. A few full notes and then a long silence. 

Mr. Warde Fowler has given a delightful description of 
watching the redstarts, Alpine pipits, redpolls, and citril 
finches wending their way up the St. Gotthard Pass late 
in September on the southern migration. Here could be 
seen the reverse movement in progress, for day by day the 
numbers of the citril finches and goldfinches increased 
in the villa gardens and the small Parc of Argelés. 

A most attractive finch is the citril, scarce larger than 
the siskin, and with somewhat the same scheme of colour- 
ing, but with more yellow on the head, and that of a 
brilliant hue. Friendly little fellows they are, and not 
averse to being looked at, tamer even than the goldfinches. 
Their notes, though lacking the beautifully liquid 
quality of the last-named, are pleasing and musical. 

But if the citril finches were confiding, there was one 
bird, a species of warbler, that was provokingly cautious, 
and resolved that he would not be “ observed.” Every 
morning, from an early hour till about 10 a.m., he would 
sing in a clump of bushes near the hotel. Again at 1 p.m. 
he recommenced his lay, and in the evening came another 
burst of song; yet never would he show himself on a top- 
most bough except for a few seconds at a time. Now and 
then a glimpse of a slender grey form could be caught 
through the flicker of sunlight among the bright green of 
the leaves, and lo! just when the field-glasses had been 
focused on him he would skip to a denser part of the 
thicket, leaving the owner of the glasses still mystified. 
His song was splendid, more powerful and brilliant than 
that of the blackcap, and with a greater variety of phrase. 
There was a curious element in it—namely, the interposition 
now and then of strange, harsh notes entirely at variance 
with the general melodious strain of the true warblers. 
A favourite opening was a ringing “ Kling! klang! kling!” 
followed by several runs of sweet notes, and then another 
* Kling! klang!’? Somewhat in the way that a Jazz band 
will interpolate a harsh-sounding instrument among the 
Violins, 





The nest was found in the highest boughs of a tall 
syringa bush about twelve feet from the ground, but as ne 
eens had yet been laid it afforded little clue to the identity 
of its owner. The appearance of the bird, its habits, and 
above all its song,seemed to point to its being the melo- 
dious warbler—Hypolais Polyglotta—the south-western 
variety of the Icterine warbler which is so often heard in 
Belgium and Northern France and occasionally visits 
England. ; 

The writer would be grateful if he can be informed as to 
the accuracy of his guess at the species of this attractive 
but irritating songster. J. G. Cornisu. 





STATE APARTMENTS. 

ee apartments have a fascination for the public. 
When we read that the State apartments at a 
Royal palace are open again to the inspection of holiday- 
makers we know that we have read an item of news which 
will interest a great many people. It is natural, perhaps, 
that a loyal crowd should desire to get into touch, or what 
they consider into touch, with the home life of the Royal 
Family. But apart from Royalty, people will pay to see the 
rooms set apart for ceremonial occasions in almost any great 
house apparently in order that they may picture to them- 
selves how the owners of those houses live. As well might 
a student of social life in England imagine himself in touch 
with the life of the working classes because he had been 
permitted to sit for a few moments in one workman’s best 
parlour. Yet the points of view of the student and the 
sightseer are not so foolish as they would at first appear. 
Great occasions are connected with the State apartments 
of the lord and the labourer, and they bear a relation to 
ordinary humdrum life which cannot be accounted by any 
computation of time. All red-letter days have more in 
them than the allotted twelve hours. They are looked 
forward to and looked back upon in a manner to affect their 
duration in all but a literal sense. Every one has a certain 
pleasure in the feeling that he has been able to provide 
himself with a suitable setting for these occasions, whether 
it be a marble hall or a “ front room.” There is a sense in 
which the “ hall” and the “ room ”’ grace life and witness 
to the aspirations of their owners. We all like to have a 
little more than we use of every necessary, if it is only a 
few extra teacups. It is, and is always supposed to be, a 
dreadful thing for a man to have only “the clothes he 
stands up in.’ The happiness of life depends to a very 
great extent upon extras. The worst of it is that there is no 
end to the extras which a rich man wants, and no end to the 
interest which a poorer man takes in them. This is where 
he “ enjoys himself,” says the poor man who has made an 
expedition to look at a rich man’s ballroom—and this is 
the symbol of his success. How pleasant it must be to 
enjoy oneself in so sumptuous a manner! In other words, 
he lets his imagination run riot in an innocent form of envy 
made innocuous by a gracious tincture of congratulation. 
Here, he also reflects with dramatic delight, so-and-so 
lay in his coffin or entertained such-and-such a potentate. 
How is the grim fact of death affected by so much grandeur, 
he wonders, and what is life like when one actually sees 
the great people whose shadows one follows in the news- 
paper? The sightseer would rather see the State apart- 
ments than the sitting-rooms and bedrooms in which the 
owners of the house talk and sleep—he gets out of them 
more food for his imagination. He does not want to be 
impressed by the dull fact that when you come to everyday 
life it is very much alike everywhere ; he wants to see the 
differences in lots, not to confirm the copybook truth that 
they differ very little. The workman’s parlour gives rise 
to much the same train of thought in the mind of the 
visitor. (By the by, how angry he would be if he paid 
something for the privilege of looking!) His curiosity with 
regard to his neighbour is to some extent satisfied ; at any 
rate, his sympathetic imagination is set working as he 
breathes a new atmosphere. This is the temple in which 
occasion is worshipped. ‘This is the shrine of some one’s 
faith in life, in its vividness, its power to sink and destroy 
its own monotony. The daily round does not, after all, 
furnish all that any but a slave needs to ask, whether he is 

a millionaire or a wage-earner. ‘ 
Unfortunately, a great many of us at the present time 
are the possessors of “ State apartments ” which have no 
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such romance clinging about them. Residential London 
was built when no one doubted that coal would be plentiful 
and service sure. Now that both have failed and money is 
scarce into the bargain, a great many people live in houses 
that are half “shut up.” They do not foresee any occa- 
sions upon which they will open their rooms; but on the 
whole they find it cheaper or more convenient to remain 
among them than to move. There is something very 
melancholy about closed doors, and we cannot help thinking 
that the children of to-day will grow up with a great 
dislike to the great boxlike houses which were so pleasant 
in Victorian days, when they were warmed and peopled 
and beflowered, and when the great vaults below them, 
the endless basements now so quiet, echoed with the very 
unmusical laughter of handmaids and footmen. To walk 
through a shut-up basement is to wonder how on earth 
a particularly light-hearted and careless set of people ever 
could have made themselves happy in such a melancholy 
place. Yet they did. Large cold rooms draped in dusting- 
sheets cannot be without their effects upon childish imagi- 
nations. These are not State apartments in any sense. 
No great occasions have left their fragrance or their thrill. 
They are the old scenes of a monotonous life which is now 
dead or goes on somewhere else. Even when they are full 
of small treasures of pictures and china and all sorts of 
“ little things ” which it is now too much trouble to “ take 
care of,” they have an atmosphere of extreme melancholy. 
They witness to a dead way of life. An “empty” and 
“swept” room has contained from time immemorial the 
suggestion of ghosts, of bad or grim spirits who haunt a 
disused channel. The stream of life has been deflected. 
A sense of dignity, a desire to live in a dignified way, is 
human. Pedantry about real dignity, having nothing to 
do with outward things, will never deceive the ordinary 
man who listens to it with his tongue in bis cheek. For 
all that, the outwards signs of dignity change with the 
times, and the Victorian notion of over-housing was not a 
particularly noble one. It owed its origin to antithesis—to 
the fact that overcrowding was destroying the dignity of 
the unlucky. When that is corrected, or even when it is 
earnestly and universally lamented, the opposite notion 
will completely die. On what outward dignity of life will 
then depend no one can prophesy. Whatever the change 
is, it will be an inconvenient one, for the great barracks 
of houses in the great towns will take a long time to “ con- 
vert”; but if they cannot be converted they will have to 
be destroyed, for the next generation will surely put 
comfort a long way before the grandiloquence of the 
State apartment. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, 


AN ECONOMIC DILEMMA.—I. WAGES AND THE 
COST OF LIVING. 
(To THe Eprtor or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—The further reduction in the Bank Rate to 6 per 
cent., which I anticipated last week, has since been made, 
and, partly because the movement was not very generally 
expected, its first effect upon the investment markets 
was considerable. But whatever may be the ultimate 
result of slightly easier money rates (no one expects a 
very pronounced decline) upon the course of security 
values, all who have given attention to the present 
economic situation will agree that the real thing that 
matters is that trade itself should revive. In saying 
this I have by no means forgotten that the activities 
of this country are not entirely confined to such matters 
as the coal output and our manufactures and trading. 
We have always been, and still are, a great financial 
centre; and although at the present time our activities 
in the bill market and in financing foreign countries and 
our oversea Dominions are less pronounced than in the 
pre-war period, they have by no means ceased. But 
while that is so, the fact remains that our chief hope 
of redeeming the financial losses of the war, and of 
creating fresh wealth, lies in the active resumption of 
our industrial activities, and, moreover, of resuming 





them upon such lines as will enable us to compete success- 
fully with other ‘nations, 

Therefore I make-no apology for once more directing 
your attention to a very important and practical aspect 








of this industrial problem, and one, moreover, where 
Capital as well as Labour is called upon to aid in the 
solution. I refer to the enormous difficulty which arises 
in bridging over the period between the commencement 
of a reduction in wages and a corresponding decline in 
the cost of living. It is not necessary to go further than 
the coal situation itself to obtain a practical illustration 
of how this difficulty expresses itself. Confronted with 
a great slump in the price of coal, which no longer made 
it possible for the Government to continue the subsidy 
to the miners, Ministers last February decided—no doubt 
they were greatly harassed at the moment by excessive 
zeal on the part of the Anti-Wasters—to wash their hands 
of the business, as it were, and give a brief notice to the 
miners of decontrol—in other words, of the mines being 
run on a self-supporting basis, at the very moment when 
the bottom of things had been knocked out by the slump 
in the foreign demands for fuel. Of course the miners 
were told that if only they accepted the lower wage, and 
commenced producing a lot of coal at cheaper prices, the 
ultimate effect on economic conditions would be such 
that they would find that the lower wage went as far as 
the old and higher wage in purchasing the necessaries 
and amenities of life. Not unnaturally, however, the 
miners were troubled about the intervening period, and 
their view is worth noting because it is one which affects 
not only the coal-mining industry but almost every 
industry where this question of the cost of living arises, 
Of course, we know that an attempt in some directions, 
and notably in the railway industry, to deal with the 
difficulty has been made along the lines of basing the 
movement in wages upon the rise or the fall in the cost 
of living; but even here—to be fair to Labour—it has 
to be admitted that so many important factors are left 
out of the items which go to make up the cost of living 
that the tendency on the whole is for the fall in wages 
to be greater, or it might perhaps be said earlier, than 
the reduction in the cost of living when rates and taxes 
are included. In fact, when considering this problem 
one is rather reminded of the old problem of the hen 
and the egg, the wage-earner not unnaturally demanding 
that the hen, in the shape of a visible reduction in the 
cost of living, should be first produced before wages are 
reduced ; while equally it is urged, not only by employers 
but by economic observers, that unless some reduction 
is first accomplished in the cost of production as repre- 
sented by Labour, it is hopeless to look for any material 
reduction in the cost of living. 

While by no means ignoring the difficult and in a sense 
baffling nature of this problem, rendered, moreover, the 
more difficult by the mingling of what may be termed 
human with economic considerations, I cannot help 
thinking that its solution should not be an impossible 
one if only a little common sense, not to say sanity, is 
brought to bear upon the matter. It is at least a satis- 
factory point that in a problem where the human element 
enters so strongly there should be almost common ground 
between the wage-earners and the employers with regard 
to one point—namely, that in many industries Labour 
was under- rather than over-paid previous to the war. 
In other words, it might be said that it is common ground 
that so far as the circumstances of the country as a whole 
permit—I ask your careful attention to that word—the 
standard of comforts enjoyed by the great mass of the 
wage-earners should be greater rather than less when 
compared with 1914. Having, however, once established 
this common ground, and remembering always, of course, 
that by wages is meant the power on the part of the wage- 
earners to command goods and services, we must next 
grasp the fact that neither this natural desire on the 
part of the wage-earners to attain a higher standard of 
living in the post-war period nor the readiness of the 
employer to meet him in the matter can possibly be 
realized in present conditions. Without greater readi- 
ness on the part ef Labour to increase production, there 
cannot possibly be a sufficient increase in the volume 
of goods produced to effect a reduction in the cost of 
living; and without such reduction it will be quite 
impossible for the great mass of the community to realize 
this ideal of being able to acquire greater comforts than 
in pre-war days. 

Moreover, when we admit that in many industries 
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labour may have been underpaid in the pre-war period, 
the point which now immediately arises is whether we are 
in a position to adjust the matter immediately, or whether 
a deferment is not inevitable in the interests of general 
solvency. May Lillustrate my meaning? A manufacturing 
firm in its prosperous days may stand convicted of having 
underpaid some portion of its staff, which, as a conse- 
quence, is now In revolt. The firm desires to do justice, 
but owing to a sudden reversal of fortune and excessive 
foreign competition it is helpless, because it is essential 
that somehow or other production should be cheapened 
if competition is to be met. Even if the partners were 
to distribute their small fortune aniwngst the employees, 
injury rather than benefit would be conferred, because 
the concern would have to be wound up and the employees 
would be amongst the workless. In other words, the 
problem can only be solved by the creation of new wealth. 
That can only be achieved by co-operation between Capital 
and Labour and by sacrifice on both sides. The employer 
will have to sacrifice income, not perhaps to increase 
wages, but to lessen the inevitable reduction to meet 
competition, and reduced purchasing power by the public; 
while Labour has, when it has faced the facts, sorrow- 
fully to admit that the time for higher wages is not yet, 
simply because the industry has not got the wages to 
give. When that point has been demonstrated beyond 
all question, it is for the common sense of the workers, 
as distinct from the mere destructive tactics of the agitator, 
to come to the rescue, as in this country it is good to 
know it usually does. Nevertheless, I suggest that before 
the matter is settled in this imaginary case I have depicted 
two things are essential. One is that the employees are 
entitled to have it demonstrated to them beyond all 
doubt that the industry 7s unable to meet their demands ; 
and the other is that when consenting to make the necessary 
sacrifice in the shape perhaps of both reduced wages and 
harder work, they shall receive some guarantee of adequate 
reward when the new wealth has been created. 

If we apply these considerations to the condition of 
the country as a whole, I think we shall get a good deal 
of light upon this problem of recuperation after the war. 
Hitherto the fault of Government and people alike has 
been to act on the assumption that we are richer since 
the war instead of being immeasurably poorer, and the 
result has been disastrous. Is it not possible, however, 
when dealing with the affairs not of a single firm but of 
a whole nation, to demonstrate the fact that we cannot 
meet demands for higher wages and less work, with 
consequently greater spending and less productive energy ¢ 
Assuredly it is, though the task may be rather more 
difficult ; and, moreover, it is imperative because, just 
as the workmen in a particular industry are justified 
in knowing the facts before being called upon to make 
certain sacrifices, so it is essential that the facts of the 
present economic situation of the country should be so 
placed before the mass of the community as to be clearly 
understood. 

Many economic writers and statisticians have presented 
certain important aspects of the situation, but I think 
it has been reserved for Mr. Edgar Crammond, in his 
masterly address delivered on Tuesday to the Institute 
of Bankers, to summarize the whole situation in what 
might be described as balance-sheet form, and I hope 
that no time will be lost in publishing his address in a 
pamphlet, because it demonstrates in a manner easy to 
follow two essential facts. One is that the country is 
not richer but poorer after the war, and therefore that 
the situation calls not for less but for harder work; and 
the other is that at the root of everything lies the supreme 
need for a reduction in national expenditure if ever industry 
is to revive and we are to compete with other countries. 
Moreover, the greater importance can be attached to 
Mr. Crammond’s diagnosis of the situation because his 
optimism is proverbial ; and if, asthe result of his examina- 
tion of the situation, it is shown that the creation of new 
wealth by intense industry represents the only hope of 
a return to prosperity, and the realization of those dreams 
of an increased standard of comfort for the whole com- 
munity, we may be pretty sure that no other course is 
possible. I propose, therefore, in my next letter to deal 
more fully with Mr. Crammond’s address, because I believe 
that I shall then have successfully demonstrated that, 





while it may be essential that in any new relations between 
Capital and Labour the latter should obtain a definite 
guarantee of a share in the new prosperity when it is 
achieved, the only chance of securing that prosperity lies 
in immediate sacrifice on the part of Labour and Capita! 
alike.-—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


The City, June 29th. Artuur W. Kippy, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_—_—_—p—__. 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read,and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] 

THE IRISH PARLIAMENTS. 

(To THE EpiTor oF rue ‘ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Those who are continually urging an Irish settlement on 
the lines of a single parliament are simply asking Ulster to 
put herself in a permanent minority, under the rule of persons 
not only of different ideals, but of doubtful efficiency and of 
violent and cruelly fanatical methods. Such a 
would be regarded by the } 











** sacrifice 

Northern people not as self-sacrifice 
for worthy ends, but as a betrayal of their ideals and of their 
own and their children’s liberties; and as they tell us “ Ulster is 
not to be coerced,” a settlement on these lines cannot be prac- 
tical politics for many years to come. Those in Great Britain 
who urge such a sacrifice on others would not, I think, be pre- 
pared to make it if in a similar position. There is no use, the 
Ulstermen know, in looking for the co-operation of the moderate 
Nationalists in the South—of the mercantile and large-farmer 
or cattle-trading classes, who have always gone with the crowd. 
Outside Ulster power is in the hands of the small peasants and 
landless men” in the country and Labour-Sinn [Tein in the 
towns, backed by the fanatical lower middle-class youth (from 
eighteen to twenty-five), from which the young bloods of the 
I.R.A. are mainly recruited. As practical men, might not the 
opponents of partition among the more moderate supporters of 
Sinn Fein and their English sympathizers concentrate on the 
Council of Ireland established by the Government of Ireland 
Act and such extensions of fiscal and other Dominion powers as 
are likely to be obtained? It is not impossible that, if agree- 
ment were achieved on such a matter as the extension of tho 
powers and position of the Council, the Act might be amended 


“ 


| without waiting for the assembling of a Southern Parliament; 


and if, without prejudice to the eventual establishment of the All 
Ireland Parliament provided for in the Act, the Council became 
in large measure the Legislature of a united Ireland (with pos- 
sibly a joint executive in certain national concerns) the “ pro- 
tection of Ulster” might be such as to satisfy the Northern 
people. (How this “ protection ” can be secured is never in- 
dicated by the Dominionists who speak of it so airily.) For 
then in all matters affecting Ulster the Northern representa- 
tives would meet those of the South not as a powerless minority 
but on an equality, the Council being composed of an equal 
number of delegates from each Parliament—a real, if partial, 
federation. The composition of the Southern Senate or of its 
delegation to the Council might have to be altered.—I am, Sir, 
&e., L. N. 
P.S.—From what I know of the rank and file of the Southern 
Unionists, I should like to say that I believe their opinions 
are not represented by the speeches of some Irish peers, such 
as those on Lord Donoughmore’s recent motion in the House 
of Lords. Able and patriotic as these noblemen are, we cannot 
forget that they do not share the life of the ordinary loyalists 
of the South and West; they have homes in England to which 
they can repair, they have mostly sold their Irish estates under 
the Land Purchase Acts and invested the proceeds outside 
Ireland, and they receive even from Sinn Fein a different treat- 
ment from that accorded to their humbler fellow-Protestants— 
for the Irishman, even more than the Englishman, dearly loves 


a lord. 








THE LATE DEAN FINLAY. 

{To THe Epitor or tHe “ SpecraTor.’’] 
Sir,—The news of the death of the late Dean of Leighlin, the 
Very Rev. John Finlay, who is officially reported to have been 
murdered by armed Sinn Feiners on the night of June 10th at 
his residence in County Cavan, has been received with deep 
regret by the many who had known and loved him during his 
long ministry in the Church of Ireland. 

As curate of Clonenagh from 1867 to 1873, rector of Lorum 
from 1873 to 1890, and subsequently rector of Carlow for 22 years, 
chaplain to the Lord-Lieutenant and a member of the Church 
Representative Body, he had won the respect and affection of 
those from whose religious convictions he differed and with 
whom he came into contact in his daily life, as well as of all who 
were associated with him in his work, for he was not only an 
earnest Churchman, but a man of broad and tolerant views, a 
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true Christian, of whom it might well be said that his heart was 
as wide as the Church of Christ. ‘To these high qualities were 
added a youthfulness and buoyancy of spirit and a sense of 
humour which made him a delightful friend and neighbour 
and a welcome guest wherever he went. It would be difficult 
indeed to believe that a man of so simple and kindly a nature 
and of so much charm of manner to all alike, could ever have 
made an enemy, or to find any excuse for the crime which must 
remain for ever a blot on the fair fame of Ireland. The most 
profound sympathy is felt for the faithful and devoted com- 
panion of his life, who returned in the early morning to find 
not only her husband murdered, but the home, from which his 
cowardly assassins had driven her a few hours before, burnt to 
the ground.—I am, Sir, &c., X. 





“LIFE AND LETTERS OF TORU DUTT.” 
(To tHe Eviror or tHe “ Specrator.”’) 

Srr,—Your review of Life and Letters of Toru Dutt is of great 
interest, but perhaps I can clear what you eay “is a dis- 
appointing book ” as it does not explain how Toru Dutt got her 
literary style and she did what no other Eastern has ever done. 
My sister Miss Barclay, of Bay Hill, knew the family well at 
Cambridge in 1871. She writes to me:— 


“TI saw a good deal of the Dutts during two months I was at 
Cambridge. Aru was the sweetest girl; she stook a very devoted 
fancy to me, and I saw Toru was jealous. Aru went off her 
head and was taken to India. When she died Toru, I renseember, 
was heartbroken and used to wail, ‘ Half of my heart is broken.’ 
She was only sixteen years old then. Mr. Dutt was a fine man. 
L fear he over-educated his children, being proud of his talents.” 

I have a book written by their father in 1878 in which he 
says :— 

“Toru Dutt was the youngest of my three children. All the 
three were of great promise and all three were taken away 
early in the bloom of youth. All my children accompanied me 
in one of the Peninsular steamers to Bombay in 1863, and after 
one year’s stay there returned with me to Calcutta. Two only 
accompanied me to Europe in November, 1869. Excepting for 
a few months in France Aru and Toru were never put to 
echool, but they sedulously attended the lectures for women at 
Cambridge. Both sisters kept diaries. No work was too mean 
for them. ... Not the least remarkable trait of Toru’s mind 
was her wonderful memory; she could repeat almost every piece 
she had ever translated by heart. She read much; she read 
rapidly. Dictionaries, lexicons, and encyclopaedias were con- 
sulted if there were any difficulty. Whenever we had a dispute 
about the siguification of any expression in Sanscrit, or French 
or German, in seven of eight cases she would prove to be right. 
The great ambition of the sisters was to publish a novel. Aru 
did not live to complete her part of ong which Toru should 
write and Aru illustrate. ... Why should these three young 
lives, so full of life and work, be cut short, while I, old and 
infirm, linger on? I think I can see that there is a fitness, a 
preparation required for the life beyond which they had and I 
have not. One day I shall see it all clearly. Blessed be the 
Lord, His will be done. Govix Cuunper Deir. 

Baugmaree Garda House, October 19th, 1877.” 


\loping that these quotations may be of interest,—I am, Sir, &c., 
Manor House, Shere. E. O. Bray. 





FLOUTING ECONOMIC LAWS. 

{To tHe Epirorn or THs “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—Nothing could be more timely than your article, “ Plain 
Words on the Industrial Crisis.” You say—and I believe that 
this lies at the root of all our troubles—‘‘ We have been pre- 
tending that it is possible to pay higher wages than the 
economic conditions will allow.” Whatever the advantage of 
the art of camouflage in warfare, in economics it is curiously 
fatal. It almost seems sometimes that, since 1914, our statesmen 
have been mainly engaged in a desperate attempt to burke the 
unpalatable truths that, if you have losses, you must meet 
them; if you have debts, you must pay them; and if you spend 
money to-day, you cannot expect to have it to spend to-morrow. 
The worst pretence of all has been that the laws of political 
economy can be prevented from working, and the next, that to 
refuse to accept certain fundamental scientific principles 
argues an intellectual power above the average. In all other 
sciences there is a body of received and attested experience, the 
acceptation of which is an essential condition of future pro- 
gress. In economics alone, for some mysterious reason, the 
erude and superficial view claims to be regarded as advanced 
and progressive. Our intelligentsia impatiently turn aside 
from the recorded and ordered progress of our long commercial 
and industrial prosperity, and present to us, as the last word 
of the new economic vision, the notions that deluded and 
ruined the gaping audiences of John Ball and Wat Tyler in 
the Middle Ages. Mr. G. H. D. Cole, in his Self-Gorernment 
and Industry, says: “To do good work for a capitalist 


employer is merely, if we view the situation rationally, to help 
a thief to steal more successfully.” I find it difficult, within 





the limits of temperate language, adequately to express my 
opinion of this kind of teaching, but it might be a pleasing 
subject of speculation whether the more striking feature of 
these words is their demagogic vulgarity or their economic 
ineptitude. 

At any rate, since the war our politicians determined that 
political economy should be side-tracked. But they have not 
reaped, and never will reap, one particle of popular gratitude 
for all their frantic efforts to sweep back the Atlantic rollers 
of economic forces with the Partington mop of bureaucratic 
regulations, The worst of it is that our traditional system of 
free competition was eminently defensible, and that the 
present Government was returned by the electorate to defend 
it. They never made a more ghastly mistake—as many of their 
followers recognized—than when they yielded to the clamour 
of the party defeated at the polls for Socialistic legislation, 
Even the Prime Minister, who did so much at one time by his 
impulsive philanthropy and meretriciously glittering phrases 
to inculeate false hopes and so cause bitter disappointment, 
has lately begun to apprehend this truth. In his recent speeches 
he has put the case for economic sanity with all the cogency 
and power for which he is so justly famous. But he learns his 
lessons all too late. It was, for instance, only after the long 
continuance of the Excess Profits Tax had seriously depleted 
the fund of national capital that he discovered that the profit. 
earning instinct has its essential function in the industria] 
state. Each step in his economic education costs this unfor- 
tunate country millions. He has indeed one salient charac 
teristic. He never seems thoroughly to understand the 
importance of a position till he has abandoned it, or the value 
of a pass till he has sold it. It is maddening for his followers 
to hear the arguments which should have been used to prevent 
the introduction of a measure skilfully employed to demon 
strate the evils that have resulted from its passage. He too 
often leaves with us only the regretful conviction that, when 
our industrial and commercial prosperity shall have passed 
away, he will at length have fully mastered the principles on 
which it might have been, but was not, defended.—I am, Sir, 
&e., P. E. Roberts. 

Worcester College, Oxford. 





CENTRES FOR MEDICAL TREATMENT. 
{To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Srr,—In the Spectator for Saturday, June 18th, an article on 
Centres for Medical Treatment suggests that the Orthopaedic 
Clinics opened by the Pensions Committees should be used for 
civilians as well as disabled soldiers. It may interest your 
readers to know that this has been done at Farnworth, near 
Bolton. A Pensions Clinic was opened eighteen months ago, a 
small house in the centre of the town being converted into a ° 
centre. It is available for any patients sent either by the 
Pensions Committee or by any local medical man. The Edvea- 
tion Authority has promised to send cases of infantile paralysis 
or other children needing treatment. There are two whole-tiime 
fully qualified masseuses and one part-time masseuse. A com- 
plete X-ray installation, with apparatus for high-frequency 
electric treatment and appliances for massage, electricity, ani 
S.R.E. The centre is managed by trustees appointed from thie 
three local Urban District Councils, the Local Pensions Com- 
mittee, and the Co-operative Society. Any subscriber of £1 1: 
is entitled to two months’ treatment by means of a recommend. 

The Guardians, the Co-operative Society, and employers cf 
labour are amongst the subscribers. Private patients can be 
treated by paying for each visit on the receipt of a doctor’s 
note. 

The work is increasingly appreciated by the public, and the 
fact that a most comfortable waiting-room is provided is 
specially approved by the pensioners, who have had in many 
cases to wait for long weary hours at the overcrowded centres 
attached to hospitals. In order to make the centre availab'e 
for all classes it is open morning, afternoon, and evening.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Mary E. Barxes, Trustee. 


Green Bank, Farnworth. 





A KIPLING SOCIETY. 

{To tHE Epitor or THE “‘ SpectaTor.’’] 
Srr,—I wonder if there are many people who take, like myself, 
a great pleasure in the verses of Rudyard Kipling, and who 
feel anxious hecause they may be missing his later poems, tha! 
are usually published in periodicals before coming out in book 
form. Also, are there many, I wonder, who do not quite under- 
stand Kipling’s more cryptic verses, and would like to discuss 
them with other enthusiasts? If so, may I suggest that we 
form a Kipling Society for mutual help in the above respects, 
and possibly in other matters of interest in connexion with the 
work of the uncrowned Laureate? I shall be glad to receive 
the names of those interested.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Cedars, Helsby. J. Il. C. Brooxixc. 
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* WHO ARE THE MINERS?” 
[To THe Epirorn or THe “ SpecraTor.’’) 
Sirn,—I have just read Mr. Eyres’s letter in your issue for June 
95th, He appears to be a glutton for facts and figures; he must 
have wonderful faith in them. I hope he will not think me 
rude, but I have no use for statistics. I happen to be a miner. 
Amongst the miners and those others who for their daily bread 
have to go down to the sea in ships the word “ statistics ” gets a 
bad name. Strange, is it not? I suggest to Mr. Eyres that in 
future he would do well to give the obvious a rest now and 
then and try reading between the lines. It is because of his 
facts and his figures that I say again that even now he has a 
thing or two to learn. As for the conditions obtaining down in 
the coal-mines—those coal-mines that I wot of, at all events— 
the same remark applies. These cut-and-dried methods of 
acquiring information will avail him nothing. The life of the 
miner is not so easily disposed of as all that. Your corre- 
spondent cannot see why I dub him prejudiced. The fact that 
he took the trouble to write a long letter full of facts and 
figures likely to be detrimental to the miners during the present 
crisis was quite enough for me. I would have used the word 
“impartial”? (the word that makes the miners smile) if 1 
could, but somehow it did not seem to fit. If there is a better 
word I will do my utmost to find it. When I do I will let you 
I would it might be “ prejudiced ” till then.—I am, Sir, 
R. Josurna. 


know. 
&e., 
4 Byron Street, Shieldfield, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 





“THE DIRECTION OF WAR.” 
[To tHe Epitor or tHe “ SpectaTor.’’] 

Sir,—In a review of my book The Direction of War, which was 
published in your issue of June 18th, it is stated that “it is 
difficult to realize that the strategy of the future is likely to be 
unaffected by the introduction of such weapons as tanks and 
gas,” factors that were not mentioned by me. May I be allowed 
to point out that Marshal Foch holds different opinions from 
those of your reviewer, for the Marshal is reported to have said 
that “ the rules and principles of war are always the same. It 
matters nothing whether your soldier is on his feet in the open 
or shut up inside » tank. The principles on which he must 
fight are unalterable. The development of the art of war is 
like that of the art of architecture. The materials you use for 
your buildings may change. They may be wood, stone, or steel. 
But the static principles on which your house must be built 
are permanent.” Your reviewer was unable to find any refer- 
ence in my book to the strategical relation of Ireland to Great 
Britain. Nevertheless, this is mentioned—see p. 190. The 
strategic importance of the Panama Canal was not dealt with 
hecause it is controlled by the United States of America.—I am, 
Sir, &., W. D. Bin. 

Royal Hospital (West Gate), Chelsea, S.W. 3. 

[The reviewer regrets that he failed to recollect the para- 
nine lines in which General Bird deals with the 


graph of 
Ireland to the United Kingdom.—Ep. 


strategical 
Spectator.] 


relation of 





PRINCE AND THE CHILDREN. 

(To THe Eptror or THE “‘ SpectaTor.’’] 

Sirn,—You published a very charming paragraph last week 
about the Prince of Wales spending his birthday amongst a 
thousand of the humblest of his little subjects, who were the 
guests of the Fresh Air Fund in Epping Forest. Will you allow 
me to add to that account a message which His Royal Highness, 
as he bade me “ good-bye,” authorized me to send forth in his 
name? It was:— 

“TI shall be glad if you will cause it to be known that should 
anyone wish to make me a birthday present, they cannot give 
me one which I should appreciate more highly than a contri- 
bution to the Fresh Air Fund.” 


THE 


May this gracious message touch your readers’ hearts as 
surely as I know that his heart was touched when, in Thurs- 
day’s burning sunshine, he dropped all royal pomp and panoply 
and entered wholeheartedly into the little joys of the little 
people who rapturously welcomed him among them. Times are 
bad for charitable efforts like the Fresh Air Fund. One thing 
I have always had clear in my mind is that though sorrow and 
tribulation will probably come to most of us as the years roll 
by we can at all events give to our own children and to the 
children of others happy days which will live with them in 
their future lives. Only a few words more, and those are to 
ask your readers te send our Prince his birthday present 
addressed to: The Hon. Secretary, The Fresh Air Fund, 18 
Ilenrietta Street, W.C. 2.—I am, Sir, &., ArtTucr Pearson. 





NATIONAL CHILDREN ADOPTION ASSOCIATION. 
{To tee Epitroz or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—At a joint conference of the above committees of the 
National Children Adoption Association, of 19 Sloane Street, 





S.W., a resolution has been passed that we, the chairmen of 
the said committees, should request your assistance in making 
public the following statement. The above association has for 
some years carried on its work of promoting the adoption of 
children and providing homes for children the circumstances of 
whose birth appeal to the association for assistance. The asso- 
ciation’s hostels are at Tower Cressy, Campden Hill, W., 
Addison House, Holland Park, W., and Southampton. By a 
recent publication in the Press on the subject of fifteen children 
having been sent to America with a view to adoption by a 
society known as the National Adoption Society much hostile 
criticism and correspondence have been evoked, and have 
reached our association through the fact that the corre- 
spondents have mistaken the one institution for the other. 
This confusion has frequently meant unnecessary complication 
and correspondence. 

The National Children Adoption Association has nothing to 
do with the National Adoption Society, nor does the association 
encourage sending children out of this country before the 
adopting parents have actually seen the children in England 
and have themselves been interviewed by our Case Committee. 
Our association has been criticized because of its supposed 
action in this matter, especially in view of the fact that the 
children are stated by the Press to have been sent out to 
America with first-class accommodation, giving the impression 
that the association has unlimited funds. That is not the case. 
The friends of our association know only too well that, on the 
contrary, we find it extremely difficult to undertake all the 
adoption work we could if our income were not so limited. 

Possibly it will help to establish the identity of the National 
Children Adoption Association by stating that our patrons are 
H.R.H. Princess Alice, Countess of Athlone, and S.A.I. La 
Princesse Victor Napoleon, and its founder, and now one of its 
hon, directors, is Miss Clara Andrew.—We are, Sir, &c., 

Mary A. ABERCORN, 
Chairman of Appeal Committee. 
Heien FRANKLYN, 
Chairman of Case Committee 
Beaumont H. Comerrorp, M.D., D.P.H., M.R.C.S., 
Chairman of Nursing Committee 
Rearnatp Nicwotson, M.P., 
Chairman of Executive Committee. 
GLapys SWAYTHLING, 
President of the Southampton Hostel for Mothers and Babies 
19 Sloane Street, S.W. 1. 





BUREAU FOR THE EMPLOYMENT 
OF WOMEN. 
[To THE Epiror or THE “ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—We wonder whether we may bring to your notice a lecture 
to be given by kind permission of Lady Lyttelton at the Royal 
Hospital, Chelsea, on July 7th at 3.30 by Sir Frederick Bridge 
on “ Pepys’ Diary and its Musical Notes.” We cannot but feel 
that there must be many visitors to London, especially those 
from overseas, who would greatly welcome an opportunity of 
hearing a lecture on the music of Pepys by so great an authority 
and in surroundings so extremely appropriate to the subject. 
The lecture is also in aid of a most deserving charity, indeed 
one which we can scarcely call a charity, since it is a loan fund 
founded to enable women to gain the necessary training to earn 
their own living, and is the means of helping them to help 
themselves.—We are, Sir, &c., 

MarGuerits Howarp DE WALDEN. 

Mary Buxton. 

5 and 6 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1. 

[It is with great pleasure that we publish this letter. The 
Institution is no charity, but a piece of excellent financial 
organization. A Brain Bank is as sound a_ proposition 
as a Land Bank. The Loan Fund is lucky in having only 
female members, for women in the mags are much better payers 
of just debts than men.—Epb. Spectator. | 


CENTRAL 





ST. HILDA’S HALL, OXFORD. 
[To tHE Epiror or THe “ SpecraTor.’’) 
Sir,—The time has come to consider the claims of women from 
the Overseas Dominions to share in the life and work of the 
Universities at home. Cecil Rhodes threw open the door to 
men, and now that Oxford has taken the lead in abolishing sex 
disabilities it is time that the women of the Dominions should 
share in the advantages enjoyed by the Rhodes scholars. The 
visit of Her Majesty the Queen, and her acceptance of the 
honorary degree of D.C.L., has set the seal upon the position 
which is now taken by women at Oxford. It has been well said 
that this was a landmark in the history of British education. 
At this juncture St. Hilda’s Hall—the only one of the Oxford 
women’s colleges which is proposing to increase its accommoda- 
tion in the immediate future—has appealed to the Overseas 
Dominions for help in extending its buildings, and has offered 
to reserve a certain number of rooms for women from the 
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Dominions, if enough help can be given to it to make this 
possible. Such a step is significant; it is hardly necessary to 
point out the vast possibilities of friendship between the 
Dominions and the Mother Country which it opens out. The 
Hall is just arranging to purchase an excellent site and build- 
ing almost adjoining its present grounds. A little alteration 
would make it possible to offer accommodation to about one 
hundred women students, and it is the earnest wish of the 
Council that women from each of the Dominions should always 
be amongst the number, but the money has still to be raised. 
What is needed now is far-seeing generosity—first to provide 
accommodation and then to found a system of scholarships on 
the lines of the Rhodes scholarships for men. The lack of 
accommodation at Oxford makes it difficult to provide for any 
great influx of numbers at present; and the difficulty of gaining 
admission to the colleges makes it the more necessary that the 
demand from women in the Dominions should not be over- 
looked. We most earnestly appeal to all who value a good 
understanding between the nations of the Empire to support 
St. Hilda’s Hall in the great work which it has taken up, 
and to see that a worthy provision is made for women from 
all parts of the Empire to come to its oldest University.—We 
are, Sir, &., E. Lonponperry, 
Mivprep Buxton, 
Marearer Ampruiit, 
On behalf of the Appeal Committee. 





COUNT AXEL FERSEN. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “‘ Specrator.’’] 
Srr,-—Since, especially at this time of year, the Spectator cir- 
culates freely among the Swedish and Dutch nobility, I venture 
to express a hope that one of your readers will kindly tell me 
whether the secret papers of Count Axel Fersen escaped the 
Germans, and, if so, where they now are. I know that about 
1913 they were in the possession of a certain noble lady, at her 
house in Belgium or Holland, and that she was the descendant, 
in the female line, of Count Axel Fersen.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Oxford Union Society. Tlersert H. Sturmer. 





BYRON’S “MAID OF ATHENS.” 
(To tHe Epitor or rHe “ Srectator."’} 
Str,—In connexion with the interesting article ‘“ Poetical 
Salads,” in your issue of June 25th, I should like to remark how 
strange it is no one has ever appeared to notice that Byron’s 
repeated Zw nov, cas dyad, is incorrect. He should have written 
Zh pov, o¢ dyard. No native Greek, in tender address, could 
possibly write the modern courtesy-plural gas, but would in- 
variably use oé.—I am, Sir, &c. A. TuHos. Morr, M.A., B.Sc. 
Morecot, Abingdon. 





A STRANGE BIRD. 
(To tHe Eprtor or THe “ Spectator.’’) 

Siz,—In your issue of June 25th there is a letter addressed 
“Surrey Hills ” and signed “ C. C. Hope,” in which the writer 
says that on June 12th he saw a pair of birds which he had 
never seen before and were unknown to him. It so happened 
that on June 15th I had a similar experience in Oxfordshire, 
and it seems to be possible either that we saw the same birds, 
or (more probably) that each of us saw a rare (but a different) 
kind of the same family of birds, namely, the wheatear family. 
The Surrey birds were described as “‘ two birds, about the size 
of a thrush, alike in plumage, heads and bodies of a tawny 
brown, getting darker towards the tail, and with whitish bars 
across the tail coverts.”” Also “they hopped (with both feet 
simultaneously),” and they were “curiously tame.” On 
June 15th, in Oxfordshire, I saw, and recorded in my notebook, 
a pair of birds that I have never seen before, and were start- 
lingly new to me, and in some ways they were not unlike the 
Surrey birds. I was walking slowly along a quiet road, and 
saw two strange birds, about twelve or fifteen yards off, whica 
flew on to the outside branches of some trees overhanging the 
road, and I was able to observe them well before they vanished 
through the trees into the wood. As soon as I saw them they 
reminded me of common wheatears, which I know wel’, except 
for their colour, which was black, perhaps shading into a dark 
brown, and they were whole coloured except for their con- 
epicuous white rumps. Directly I saw them I said to myself, 
“If it wasn’t for their colour, I should say that they were 
wheatears,” and I did not then know that there are such birds 
as black wheatears. But, as soon as I was able to refer to 
Thorburn’s British Birds, I found an excellent illustration of 
the black wheatear, which exactly portrays the birds that I 
saw. 

Two points of difference between the Surrey and the Oxford- 
shire birds suggest themselves. (1) The Surrey birds had 


‘whitish bars across the tail coverts,” whereas the Oxford- 
shire birds had conspicuous white rumps, like those of common 
Few people, however, see things in exactly the 


wheatears. 








same way, and these two descriptions are not hostile to each 
other. (2) The Surrey birds had heads and bodies of “a tawny 
brown, getting darker towards the tail,” but the Oxfordshire 
birds were (apart from the common wheatear rump) black, 
perhaps shading into dark brown. If “tawny” means 
“ brownish yellow,” then the Surrey and the Oxfordshire birds 
are not identical. There seem to be seven different kinds of 
wheatears known to have visited the British Isles, and the 
description of the Surrey birds may perhaps point to the Isahel- 
line wheatear, of which apparently four British examples haye 
heen taken between 1887 and 1912. Of the black wheatear three 
British examples seem to have been noted between 1909 and 
1913. The Surrey birds were “ curiously tame,” and the Oxford. 
shire birds allowed me to get near enough to them to see them 
well, and the common wheatear is by no means a shy hird, I 
am confident that the birds that I saw were black wheatears, 
and if it should turn out that the Surrey birds were Isabelline 
wheatears then rare wheatears of more than one kind have 
come to England this year, and (though the words “curiously 
tame ” might suggest importation) presumably by migration. 
Hoping that this letter may be of some assistance to your 
previous correspondent, I am, Sir, &c., OxBseRvVER. 





SWALLOWS. 

(To tue Epizor or THe “ Specrator.’’] i 
Str,—Countess Evelyn Martinengo Cesaresco says that she 
has good grounds for believing that vast numbers of our 
summer visitants are killed on their way by human devices in 
the South of France. I have heard this statement made before, 
and cannot tell whether it is true to fact. The Foreign Office 
ought to inquire into this matter, and, if the facts should bo 
as stated, make a representation to the French Government. 
It is the duty of the Foreign Office to protect British citizens 
abroad, and these birds who nest here are our little citizens. 
Birds of the swallow tribe do us material service by keeping 
down the winged insect hosts. I fancy also that the swift per- 
petual motion of numbers of them checks the stagnation of 
air, just as ewift-darting fish check the stagnation of enclosed 
water. This might be the reason of the observation noted by 
Shakespeare that “‘ Where they most haunt the air is delicate.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., Bernarp THo.anp. 

Harbledown, near Canterbury. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ SpectatTor.’’] 
Si1r,—I do not think I have seen Oxford’s name in the letters 
on the absence of the swallows. Here at St. Edward’s two of 
our large roofs are the favourite sunning-places of a large 
number of martins, usually something like two hundred. This 
year I have not seen as many as six together.—I am, Sir, &., 
St. Edward’s School, Oxford. W. H. A. Cowe.. 














NOTICE.—When ‘“ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ‘‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instance, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 





The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems, or 
letters submitted to him, but when stamped and addressed envelopes 
are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case of rejection. 
Poems should be addressed to the Poetry Editor. 








POETRY. 
—— 
REQUIEM. 
A STRANGER told me you were dead, 
And I, unmoved, replied, 
Asking in even tones, the place 
And hour you died. 


But as, half reverently, ho told 
The things I asked of him, 
I saw you on a summer night, 
With your eyes dim, 
Telling your dreams to me, the hopes 
That would not let you rest ; 
The faith in life, the faith in love. 
I saw your breast 


Rising and falling to the moon 
White as a troubled tide 

That sweeps the world, but cannot find 
A place to abide. 
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Youth upon your shoulders lay, 
A cloak that made you one 

With the luring beauty of the South; 
Warm as the Sun. 


Your hair was fragrant in those days, 
And your eager hands would touch 
The empty air as though your thoughts 
Were fruit to clutch. 

You would not rest. One night you lay 
Sleoping upon my breast ; 

I saw the torment of your sleep— 
You would not rest ! 


Daylong, nightlong, throbbing heart, 
Wounded with life, you bled. 
Now it is over; now you are healed; 
Now you aro dead ! 
RicwuarpD CAURCH. 








THE THEATRE, 


BEN JONSON'S “BARTHOLOMEW FAI "—THE 
PHOENIX SOCIETY. 

WuHeEn we have said that Bartholomew Fair is not quite so duli 
to witness as it is to read, we have almost said all that is just 
jn the play’s commendation. It has plenty of minor merits and 
plenty of small faults, but, at any rate to the modern auditor, 
minor defects and excellences are swallowed up by the fact that 
the play is one that does not quite come off. It seems singularly 
lacking in motive, for the satire against Puritanism is often 
forgotten; it is, in fact, a rather dull and boisterous hodge- 
podge of old and valued properties. Of many of these materials 
for farce I cannot help thinking that the Elizabethans 
exaggerated the excellence; for example, the Gull, the idiotic 
young man who is constantly scored off by all the other 
characters, and who, in this case with Jonsonian thoroughness, 
has lost two purses, his sword, hat, cloak, marriage licence, 
and lady by the end of the play. Another is the comic Watch, 
a third the Madman, a fourth the Drunkard. This set of 
characters seems almost to have been a G.S. ration issue to 
all writers of comedies between the dates 1585 and 1615, 

To turn to particulars, the induction of the play was extremely 
effective on the stage :— 
““Stage-keeper. Gentlemen, have a litilo patience, they aro 
een upon coming instantly. He that should begin the play, 
Master Littlewit, the proctor, has a stitch new fallen in his 
black silk stocking ; ‘twill be drawn up ere you can tell twenty: 
he plays one o’ the Arches that dwells about the hospital, and 
he has a very pretty part.” 
But on the whole the Stage-keeper does not approve of the play. 
* It is like to be a very conceited, scurvy one in plain English ” :— 

‘*No: an some writer that I know had had but the penning 
o’ this matter, he would have made you such a jig-a-jog in the 
booths, you should have thought an earthquake had been in 
the Fair! But these master-poets, they will have their own 
ebsurd courses ; they will be informed of nothing.” 
And all because the Stage-keeper had suggested the device— 
since made so majestic by Mr. Crummles—of a practicable pump. 
The Stage-keeper is soon ejected by the Prompter and Scrivener, 
who read out the articles of agreement “ between the spectators 
on the one party, of the author of Bartholomew Fair on the other 
party, the one hundred and thirteenth day of October, 1614” ; 
this,the reader will remember, is long but witty. The audience 
covenant to remain in the places “ where their friends or their 
money have put them with patience for the space of two hours 
and a-half,” what time the author promises to present them 
with “‘ a new and sufficient play,” and it is further agreed that 
every person “ have their free-will of censure to like or dislike 
at their own charge, the author having now departed with his 
own right.” This shall be lawful for any man, to each his six- 
pennyworth, his twelvepennyworth, his eighteenpennyworth, 
his two shillings, his half a crown, or to the value of his place, 
but he must covenant “ nottocensure by contagion”; also, if he 
approves or does not approve, he must do the same to-morrow, 
“and not be brought about by any that sits in the bench with 
him, although they indite and arraign plays daily.” The 
author on his part is to provide them “ with a fine oily Pig-woman 
with her Tapster. A wise Justice of Peace, meditant. A 
Cutpurse, searchant. A sweet singer of ballads, allurant and as 
fresh a hypocrit as was ever broached, rampant.” 

Mr. Roy Byford, who was the Phoenix's admirable Sir Sampson 








Legend in Love for Love, depicted Ursula the pig-woman with an 
admirable greasiness that could not have been surpassed. She 
is a horrid monstrosity, and Mr. Byford duly made her an 
astounding figure. Mr. Ben Field as Zeal-of-the-Land Busy, 
one of the two Puritans whom the play satirizes, was quite 
excellent, in spite of all temptations never over-acting the part :— 

A Hobby-Horse Dealer. ‘‘ What do you lack, gentlemen ? 
what is’t you buy ? rattles, drums, babies 

Busy. ‘‘ Peace, with thy apocryphal wares, thou profane 
publican ; thy bells, thy dragons, and thy Tobie’s dogs. Thy 
hobby-horse is an idol, a very idol, a fierce and rank idol; and 
thou the Nebuchadnezzar, the proud Nebuchadnezzar of the 


Fair, that sett’st it up, for children to fall down to, and 
worship.” 





Mr. Ernest Thesiger as the Gull, Bartholomew Cokes, gave a 
richly ridiculous performance, of which one had not realized he 
was capable. Miss Margaret Yarde was excellent as the female 
Puritan, and so were Mr. Eric Cowley and Mr. Frank Cellier as the 
only two nice characters in the play. On the whole, though 
it was undoubtedly curious to witness a play that had been so 
lastingly popular, probably we all felt that with the whole of 
Beaumont and Fletcher unrevived the society’s choice was not 
altogether a happy one. However, it is ungrateful to look so 
generous a gift bird in the beak. This was the society’s eighth 





production. TARN. 
SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 

Lyric, HamMersmitu.—The Beggar's Opera .. 8.20—2.30 
{The first and best musical comedy.] 

Comepy.—A Family Man oe oe ee 8,20—2.30 
{Mr. Galsworthy’s moderately effective play.] 

Wynpuam’s.—Bulldog Drummond oe es 8,152.30 
{A highly efficient “ shocker.’’| 

EverRyYMAN, Hampstrap.—Pedlar’s Pack eo 8.15—2.°0 


[Notice later.] 








BOOKS. 


— 
WORLD REVOLUTION.* 

We have written elsewhere on the question of 
and Mrs. Webster's handling of this perplexed and perplexing 
matter in her new book. Here we will deal with that part of the 
work which describes their subversive action, not merely in 
the French Revolution, of which the facts have long been known 
and published to the world, but in that much less explored 
though nearer region—the period from 1820 to 1870. The 
chapters on “The Conspiracy of Babeuf” and “The Growth 
of Socialism,”’ though packed with goed things and good quota- 
tions, pale in interest before the admirable essays entitled ‘* The 
Revolution of 1848,” “‘ The Internationale,” and ‘* The Revolu- 
tion of 1871,” and the sections of the work which carry on the 
history of Revolution up to the Russian crisis of our own day. 
The revolution of 1848 was so full of astonishing acts, astenish- 
ing speeches and writings that it would take not a volume, 
but a shelf full of volumes to tell the story completely. All the 
more credit, then, to Mrs. Webster for having marshalled 
the essential facts in a way which gives a vivid and, on the 
whole, just picture of what happened. It will be remembered 
that Disraeli said of the revolutions which took place in almost 
every country in 1848 that they were in every case the work of 
secret societies, and that ‘“‘almost every secret society was 
headed by a Jew.” Mrs. Webster’s investigations certainly 
bear out this statement. 


secret socicties 


Very striking is the account she gives 
of the way in which the French and other Continental Govern- 
ments failed to realize what was going on till it did happen :— 
“In vain Tocqueville warned the Chamber of Deputies 
whither this state of public affairs must lead them : ‘ My profound 
conviction is that we are sleeping on a volcano.’ And after 
quoting various scandalous instances of corruption he went on 
to say: ‘It is by such acts as these that great catastrophes are 
prepared. Let us seek in history the efficacious causes that have 
taken away power from the governing classes ; they lost it when 
they became by their egoism unworthy to retain it... . The 
evils I point out will bring about the gravest revolutions ; do 
you not feel by a sort of intuition that the soil of Europe trembles 
c “Is there not a breath of revolution in the air?... 


once more ? : 
in one year, 


Do you know what may happen in two years: 
perhaps to-morrow ? . Keep your laws if you will, but for 
God’s sake change the spirit of the Government. That spirit 
leads to the abyss.’” 

3ut Tocqueville talked to deaf ears, and so the revolution 
Nesta H, Wel 


ster 


* World Revolution: The Plot Against Civilization, By 
London’ Constable. [18s, net.) 
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game. The Provisional Government was formed with that 
most diffuse and most persuasive of all orators, ancient or modern, 
at its head—the immeasurable Lamartine. 

Though there are no great political lessons to be learnt from 
it, we cannot resist the temptation to quote Mrs. Webster's 
fascinating account of a highly dramatic scene which took place 
at the very beginning of the revolution. It was appropriate 
that the race which loves the theatre and acts better than any 
other should begin a vast social upheaval by a coup de thédire so 
splendid that it is possible to say of it that the history of the 
stage affords no parallel in the matter of the sublimated 
pathos of patriotism or affords a parallel in Berenice alone :— 


“In all the history of the ‘Labour Movement’ no more 
dramatic scene has ever been enacted than that which now 
took place. Seated around the council table were the men who 
for the last ten years had fired the people with enthusiasm for 
the principles of the first Revolution—Lamartine, gyrist 
of the Gironde, Louis Blane the Robespierriste, Rollin, 
whose cl.ief sovree of pride was his supposed resemblance to 
Danton. Suddenly the door of the council chamber burst open 
and a working-man entered, gun in hand, his face convulsed 
with rage, followed by several of his comrades. Advancing 
towards the table where sat the trembling demagogues, Marche, 
for this was the name of the leader of the deputation, struck the 
floor with the butt end of his gun and said loudly: * Citizens, 
it is twenty-four hours since the revolution was mado ; the people 
await the results. They send me to tell you that they will brook 
no more delays. They wish for the right to work—the right to 
work at once.’ ... it was apparently Lamartine whom the 
working-men regarded as the chief obstacle to their demand for 
*the right to work,’ for throughout his speech Marche had fixed 
his eyes, ‘ blazing with audacity,’ on those of the poet of the 
Gironde. Lamartine, outraged by this attitude, thereupon 
replied in an imperious tone that were he threatened by a 
thousand deaths, were he led by Marche and his companions 
before the loaded cannons down beneath the windows, he would 
never sign a decree of which he did not understand the meaning. 
But finally conquering his irritation, he adopted a more concilia- 
tory tone, and placing his hand on the arm of the angry workman 
he besought him to have patience, pointing out that legitimate 
as his demand might be, so great a measure as the organization 
of labour must take time to elaborate, that in the face of so many 
erying needs the government must be given time to formulate 
its schemes, that all competent mon must be consulted... . 
The eloquence of the t triumphed, gradually Marche’s indig- 
nation died down; the workmen, honest men touched by the 
evident sincerity of the speaker, looked into each other’s eyes 
questioningly, with an expression of relenting, and Marche, 
interpreting their attitude, cried out, ‘ Well, then, yes, we will 
wait. We will have confidence in oar government. The people 
will wait ; they place three months of misery at the service of 
the Republic * Have more pathetic words ever been uttered 
in the whole history of social revolution ? Like their forefathers 
of 1792 these men were ready to suffer, to sacrifice themselves for 
the new-formed Republic represented to them as the one hope of 
salvation for France, and animated by this noble enthusiasm 
they were willing to trust the political charlatans who had led 
them on with fair promises into abortive insurrection. Even 
whilst Lamartine was urging patience, Louis Blanc, still intent on 
his untried theories, had retired into the embrasure of a window, 
where, with Flocon and Ledru Rollin, he drew up the decree, 
founded on the 10th article of Robespierre’s ‘ Declaration of 
the Rights of Man,’ by which the Provisional Government 
undertook to ‘ guarantee work to all citizens.’ Louis Blanc was 
probably the only man present who believed in the possibility of 
varrying out this promise, yet all ended by subscribing to it, and 
the same day th» decree was publicly proclaimed throughout 
Paris.” 

We venture to say that very few readers will find it possible 
to read this episode without as deep an emotion as that evidently 
experienced by Mrs. Webster in recording it. We are glad to 
see, however, that the emotion does not blind her to the appalling, 
nay criminal, folly of those who first invented and then put into 
operation the theory of ‘“ the right to work,” or, rather, as was 
said by a wise man in the Assembly, “ the right to a dole without 
work.” The results of the adoption of the principle of “the 
right to work,” the public workshops, and the whole machinery 
of disaster created by the Provisional Government have been 
too often dealt with in these columns to be repeated. We will, 
however, quote from Mrs. Webster’s spirited account of how the 
end came. The revolution of 184 was conspicuous for a 
wonderful amount not only of eloquence but spirited epigram, 
for the leaders quarrelled perpetually and most violently among 
themselves. Take, for example, the quotation of what the 
great Socialist Proudhon says of his brother Socialist, Louis 


Blane. It is a masterpiece of invective :— 


““A great responsibility will rest in history on Louis Blanc. 
It was he who at the Luxembourg with his riddle * Equality, 
Fraternity, Liberty,’ with his abracadabra * Every one according 
to his strength, to every one according to his needs ! ’—began 
that miserable opposition of ideologies to ideas, and who roused 
common sense against Socialism. 
bee of the revolution and he was only the grasshopper. 


He thought himself the 
May he 





at last, after having poisoned the working-men with his absurd 
formulas, bring to the cause of the proletariat, which on a da 
of error fell into his feeble hands, the obol of his abstention and 
his silence !” 


Incidentally, Mrs. Webster quotes a phrase from Lamartine’s 
speeches which all those who love the humour of the French 
revolutionary spirit will not fail to regard as a priceless treasure, 
Incidentally, too, the passage is useful to show how the existence 
of the Inner Rite of the Illuminati was clearly and publicly 
recognized in 1848, For some amazing reason the final grade 
of the Illuminati was called “The Scottish Rite,” but these 
“chevaliers écossais,” of course, had nothing whatever to do 
with the kingdom north of the Tweed. Here is the passage :— 


“That the European Revolution of 1848 was the result of 
masonic organization cannot, however, be doubted by anyone 
who takes trouble to dig below the surface. We have already 
seen how Mazzini and the ‘ Young Italy ’ movement hed proved 
the blind instruments of the Haute Vente Romaine [a fom of 
Iluminism], and how the same society operating through the 
lodges had prepared the ground in every country. In France 
the part played by Freemasonry in the revolutionary movement 
was quite frankly recognized, and the Supreme Council of the 
Scottish rite presenting themselves before the members of the 
Provisional Government on the 10th of March received the 
congratulations of Lamartine in these words: ‘I am convinced 
that it is from the depths of your lodges that have emanated, 
first in the shade, then in the half-light, and finally in the full 
light of day, the sentiments which ended by producing the 
sublime explosion we witnessed in 1789, and of which the 
people of Paris have just given to the world the second and, 
{ hope, the last representation.’ ”’ 


How Carlyle, if he had happened to come across it, would have 
“chortled” over, and rolled in, Lamartine’s “sublime explo. 
sion ” as a description of the great revolution! Carlyle himself, 
curiously enough, came very near to it when he described Grand 
Opera as “an explosion of all the upholsteries.” But Lamar. 
tine’s phrase is really the better of the two. 

We wish we had space to deal with the admirable description 
of that great impostor, the man of the reptile heart, Karl Marx, 
and of his Russian asscciate Bakunin. We feel, however, 
that it must be read in extenzo to be fully appreciated. Instead 
we shall quote the very remarkable passage which Mrs Webster 
quotes from Sorel’s Réflexions sur la violence. The passage in 
question deals with the intellectuals of the revolutionary epoch 
of the forties and fifties :— 


“But it is for the parliamentary Socialists that Sorel reserves 
his bitterest scorn. The sole object of these people—‘ Intellec- 
tuals who have embraced the profession of thinking for the 
proletariat ’"—is to bring Gesmniine into power. In reasoning 
on social conflicts *‘ they see in the combatants only instruments. 
The proletariat is their army, which they love with the love a 
colonial administrator may feel for the bands which enable him 
to subject a great many negroes to his caprices ; they concern 
themselves with leading it on because they are in a hurry to win 
quickly the great battles which are to deliver up the State to 
them ; they keep up the ardour of their men, as the ardour of the 
troops of mercenaries has always been kept up, by exhortations 
to coming pillage, by appeals to hatred, and also by small favours 
which already permit them to distribute a few posts.’ But in 
reality it will not be the proletariat who will share tho spoils, 
for the prospect on which the leaders’ eyes are fixed is ‘ the day 
when they will have the public treasure at their disposal ; they 
are dazzled by the immense reserve of riches which will be 
delivered then to pillage ; what feastings, what cocottes, what 
satisfactions to vanity!’ Then, then, at last ‘our official 
Socialists can reasonably hope to achieve the goal of their dreams 
and sleep in gorgeous mansions.’ After that ‘it would be very 
naive to suppose that people profiting by demagogic dictatorship 
would easily give up thein advantages.’ As to the ‘ dictatorship 
of the proletariat ’ advocated by the Socialists but ‘on which 
they do not much care to give explanations,’ Sorel declares that 
this would be a return to the Old Régime, a plan for feudalizing 
Capital, and he quotes Bernstein in saying that it would end 
simply in the dictatorship of club orators and littérateurs.”’ 


Once more we will bid our readers go to the book itself, but 
as a postscript they shall have George Sand’s words in regard 
to the Illuminati. We quote the passage chiefly to show that 
English people must not think that, because they have probably 
never heard of Iluminism, it is some sort of delusion or invention 
of Mra. Webster’s. The thing is a fact, think what we may of its 
relative importance, 

“Tt will still be objected that all these witnesses and thoso 
who came after them were ‘ reactionaries ’ eager to discredit the 
Revolution by every possible means. Was Louis Blanc the 
Socialist a reactionary ? And who has more clearly indicated 
the workings of the occult forces boneath the movement ? W as 
George Sand, revolutionary and Freemason, a ‘ reactionary ? 
And it was George Sand who, in referring to ‘the European 
conspiracy of Illuminism’ and ‘the gigantic — of 
Weishaupt,’ declared that Illuminism, ‘drawing from the 
inventive genius of its leaders and from the traditions of the 
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Secret Societies of mystic Germany, appalled the world by the 
most formidable and the most learned of political-and religious 
conspiracies,’ which ‘shook all dynasties on their thrones.’ 
And Madame Sand adds: ‘ Had these societies more effect in 
France than in the heart of the Germany that had given them 
birth? The French Revolution answers energetically with the 
affirmative.’ How, then, in the face of all this evidence— 
evidence which, as we shall see later, other Freemasons confirmed 
—is it possible to deny the influence of illuminized Freemasonry 
on the French Revolution ? How can we doubt the truth of 
those terrible words of Barruel which the subsequent history of 
the world and, above all, its situation to-day has surely justified : 
* You thought the Revolution ended in France, and the Revolu- 
tion in France was only the first attempt of the Jacobins. In 
the desires of a terrible and formidable sect, you have only 
reached the first stage of the plans it has formed for that general 
Revolution which is to overthrow all thrones, all altars, annihilate 
all property, efface all law and end by dissolving all society.’ 
Had. not Weishaupt declared: ‘This revolution shall be the 
work of the Secret Societies, and that is one of our great 
mysteries’ 2?” 





THE WARS OF MARLBOROUGH.* 

A DETAILED modern account of Marlborough’s campaigns 
in Flanders and Germany during the War of the Spanish 
Succession has long been needed. We are glad to find that 
it has been supplied, within limits, by the late Mr. Frank 
Taylor, whose sister has edited his work in two substantial 
volumes which are most engrossing to read. Mr. Taylor, 
who after a distinguished Oxford career entered the Civil Service 
and died young in 1913, was the first to apply the Oxford 
historical method to his subject. He described the campaigns 
more thoroughly and more accurately than anyone else has 
ever done, and he was at pains to place the campaigns in their 
time relation to the political struggle at home and to the ever- 
shifting attitudes of the many European States concerned. 
He had mastered his difficult and complex theme and expounded 
it in terse and lucid English, with passages here and there 
of real cloquence. He was not afraid to confess his whole- 
hearted admiration for Marlborough, who, next to Cromwell, 
was by far the greatest Englishman who ever practised the 
art of war. Mr. Taylor did not conceal his profound contempt 
for the politicians at home, and especially the Whig Junta, 
who sought their own personal and party advantage from the 
Duke’s great military achievements, and for the Allies, above 
all the Dutch, whose ignorance and jealousy perpetually thwarted 
his designs and thus prolonged the conflict interminably. After 
our recent experiences we can all appreciate Marlborough’s 
difficulties, even more vividly perhaps than Mr. Taylor did 
when he was writing his book before the Great War. Marl- 
borough, too, had to contend with the amateur strategists 
who wanted to win a war without casualties and who proposed 
to transfer his best infantry to Spain or Savoy when they were 
all badly needed in Flanders. Many of Mr. Taylor’s pages 
seem strangely and sadly prophetic; it was not so much that 
he foresaw the intention of Germany to repeat the attempt 
of Louis XIV. to dominate Europe and the Western 
world, as that he described the follies of narrow-minded and 
short-sighted politicians of the reign of Anne who were no 
better and no worse than their modern successors. Marl- 
borough, like all good soldiers, wanted to finish the war quickly 
and return to his fireside, but he was thwarted by the people 
who desired a bloodless campaign and a speedy victory. 

Mr. Taylor’s book begins with a thoughtful chapter on the 
conditions of warfare in the days of Marlborough, emphasizing 
the smallness of the professional armies of that time and the 
difficulties of the transport and commissariat. Governments 
were reluctant to hazard their relatively small forces of trained 
men in battles, and encouraged their gencrals to seek victory 
rather by manoeuvres and cautious sieges. It was impossible 
to maintain very large armies in the field, for as a rule the troops 
~—for political reasons—did not live on the country, but were 
supplied from magazines, which could not be easily replenished. 
Marlborough did not revolutionize the current strategy as 
Napoleon was to do, but he rebelled against the excessive 
formalism which led weak and pedantic generals to play for 
safety. He saw that a battle which might bring a decision was 
cheaper and more effective than a long campaign of marching 
and countermarching with an occasional siege, which meant 
wastage from disease and wounds as well as heavy expenditure. 
He strove for years to impress this seemingly obvious truth on 
the allies, and especially the Dutch, but even the great victories 

* The Wars of Marlborough, 1702-1709. By Frank Taylor. Edited by 
G. Winifred Taylor. With an Introduction by the Hon. J, W. Fortescue. 
& vols, Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 50s. net. 

















which he gained, as it were, in spite of the Allies, did not con- 
vince them. It is possible to excuse the Dutch for refusing him 
leave to fight Villeroi and Boufflers near Huy in June, 1703— 
a refusal which mortified him so much that he wrote to the 
French Marshals to explain why he had not given them battle, 
The Dutch did not yet know the full extent of Marlborough’s 
genius, though he had done well in the opening campaign of 
1702. But they cannot be forgiven for their failure to trust 
the victor of the Sehellenberg and of Blenheim in 1704. Mr. 
Taylor’s account of the Schellenberg brings into deserved pro- 
minence that most brilliant and hard fought action in which 
English troops suffered most and gained most glory, driving a 
strong Bavarian army from a hill that should have been im- 
pregnable and laying open the whole country to invasion. His 
chapter on Blenheim, too, is excellent, rightly emphasizing the 
desperate nature of the fighting and the skill and courage with 
which Marlborough held back his cavalry till the decisive 
moment and then launched them against the shaken French 
centre in one grand charge, which meant victory or ruin. 
Blenheim was significant not merely for the defeat of the French 
plan of marching on Vienna; it meant, too, that the military 
prestige long enjoyed by France was challenged and shattered, 
At Ramillies, two years later, when the Dutch cavalry trained 
by Marlborough charged and broke the finest cavalry of France 
and drove them in helpless rout, the lesson of Blenheim was 
repeated and enforced, so that none could mistake it. Now, in 
the year after Blenheim Marlborough proposed to end the war 
by advancing with the combined Allied forces up the Moselle, 
turning the Barrier Fortresses, and striking direct for Paris, 
He made every preparation, and in all probability he would have 
succeeded, But at the last moment the sulky Margrave of 
Baden, who resented the fact that Blenheim had been fought 
in his absence, declined to send the promised Imperialist con- 
tingents or even the horses without which the Allied artillery 
could not be moved. The great design thus failed, and the war 
went on for ten years when it might have ended in three. Later, 
in 1705, it was the turn of the Dutch to show their timid folly. 
Marlborough by skilful manoeuvre had surprised the French 
at a weak point in their lines on the Dyle. His advanced 
detachments had actually crossed the river and made good 
their footing in the French positions. The army had only to 
advance in order to compel Villeroi to evacuate the whole of 
Brabant. But at the critical moment the Dutch generals, 
envious of Marlborough and anxious to do him an ill tum, 
refused their consent. The detachments had to be recalled, 
much against their will, and the opportunity was lost. More 
remarkable even than the bad faith of the Dutch generals was 
the superhuman patience of Marlborough. He kept his temper 
and suppressed the story, because he saw that the maintenance 
of the Grand Alliance was far more important to his country 
and to Europe than his own reputation. Nor was this an isolated 
case. Throughout those crowded years Marlborough was 
incessantly facing complications that would have tried the 
patience of any saint. Apart from the jealous or feeble Dutch 
and Austrian generals and the egregious Dutch “ field deputies ” 
who represented the civil government, Marlborough had to 
deal with all the Allied Courts, each intent on its own advantage, 
and with the intriguing little politicians at home. But for him, 
the Grand Alliance must have broken down through its own 
dissensions, as Louis hoped. Yet Marlborough, though not a 
young man nor in good health, maintained his serenity through- 
out and acted as the universal conciliator. It is not wonderful 
that such a commander was beloved by his men, of every nation, 
and that English soldiers especially were proud to have served 
under ‘‘ Corporal John.” 

Mr. Taylor’s work was unfortunately left incomplete, but he 
had at any rate done more of the important sections than the 
late Lord Wolseley, whose excellent biography stopped just before 
Marlborough went to Flanders. From the opening of the War 
of the Spanish Succession up to Oudenarde in 1708, the new 
book is virtually finished, and there is a good chapter on the 
terrible battle of Malplaquet. In the appendix are given 
unrevised chapters on Marlborough’s earlier career. Miss Taylor 
as editor has worked hard, but she has forgotten here and there 
the need for constant watchfulness in regard to dates, England, 
still adhering to the Old Style, was eleven days behind the 
Continent, and the double dates have to be recorded mest 
carefully if the narrative is to be intelligible. As it is, in some 
chapters Old Style and New Style are hopelessly confused. The 
maps are well executed, but should have heen revised to accord 
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with the text ; some important places are omitted. The author 
would have attended to these matters and would have amended 
some hasty judgments and some bad misprints. Nevertheless, 
the book as it stands is a solid and valuable contribution to 
English history. It is illuminating on the military side. It 
explains the interaction of diplomacy and strategy during the 
seven years more fully and accurately than any other book in 
English. And it does justice to the great man with whom it is 
concerned. Mr. Taylor’s defence of Marlborough against the 
contemporary charge, repeated heedlessly by later Whig his- 
torians, that he thought mainly of lining his pockets and of 
prolonging the war for his own profit, is elaborate and successful. 
When the Whigs early in 1709 made the fatal error of refusing 
peace because Louis, after agreeing to all their terms but one, 
would not consent to help in expelling his grandson from the 
Spanish throne, Marlborough, it is clear, did not agree with 
them. He longed for peace far more earnestly than the 
politicians at home. Marlborough had his failings, but he was 
a far nobler character than any of the statesmen who quarrelled 
round Queen Anne, and Mr. Taylor’s eulogy is thoroughly 
justified. 





MR. SHAW’S NEW BOOK.* 
To deal with the facts first, Back to Methuselah is a collection of 
five one-act plays, each with a thread connecting it loosely to 
the next. 

In the last words of the preface Mr. Shaw apologizes for 
his play :— 

“ Tam doing tho best [can at my age. My powers are waning ; 
but so much the better for those who found me unbearably 
brilliant when I was in my prime. It is my hope that a hundred 
upter and more elegant parables by younger hands will soon leave 
mine as far behind as the religious pictures of the fifteenth 
century left behind the first attempts of the early Christians at 
iconography. In that hope I withdraw and ring up the curtain.” 
As a matter of fact, this is in the main untrue. The only 
sign of age, or rather of increased maturity, in Mr. Shaw is 
a certain softening, an increased kindness in his attitude 
to Man. Swift said of himself that though he loved Tom, 
Dick, and Harry, he hated Mankind. Of the earlier Mr. 
Shaw it would almost have been true to say that though he 
hated Mankind, his loathing for Tom, Dick, and Harry was still 
greater. He seemed without one great quality, a quality whose 
absence his particular political view made singularly unfortunate ; 
he was a Socialist absolutely without sympathy for the common, 
average man. He had no tenderness for his sorrows and 
stupidities, his weariness and bewilderment, only hatred for the 
pomposity and self-assertion with which he tried to medicine 
them. But just before Mr. Shaw wrote the present book he 
seemed suddenly to have discovered that there is, after all, 
something pitiful about the strivings and futilities of the human 
race. And this new discovery he has chosen to wrap for himself 
in the pleasant and fantastic symbol of a statement that we are 
none of us adult when we die. He no longer girds with bitter 
ingenuity at the grown-up man who plays games with little 
white balls or privily drinks and eats things that he knows are 
bad for him with the irresistible greed of the schoolboy, or at 
the woman who, without thought of whence she came or whither 
she is hurrying, spends her time in adorning herself with bright 
pebbles, the furs of animals, and the feathers of birds. Back to 
Methuselah—that is now his cry. Incidentally, it is a “caption” 
worthy of John Bull. Let us see if we cannot live three hundred 
years and acknowledge frankly that throughout the first seventy 
or eighty years of our life we are foolish and generally naughty 
children. Now, if the reader objects—‘“‘this is all very nice, 
but will Mr. Shaw kindly tellus how we are to bring this about? ”’— 
and protests that the discussion is academic until Mr. Shaw can 
produce some sort of stuff out of a bottle which will do the 
longevity trick—I shall protest that he is asking Mr. Shaw to do 
something which he as an artist never undertook to do and 
never ought to undertake to do. It is the business of the 
artist and the philosopher to direct us on our way, to point out 
worthy goals to us, not to provide us with the necessary Seven- 
League boots, motar scooters, calf muscles or what not that will 
actually take us there. Mr. Shaw is really doing more than his 
contract demands when he suggests to us that as an athlete can 
‘raise a muscle” at will in almost any part of the body—i.e., 
direct the metabolism of his body towards a certain end—as a 
scientist or a musician can train his faculties to appreciate the 
finest differences in weight or the lightest divergence in tone, so 
~ * Back to Methusclah, By Bernard Shaw, Loudon: Constable. (10s, net.] 





surely the race of man, if they would come to realize that civiliza. 
tion depended on it, could gradually increase their span of life. 

Mr. Shaw argues in a fascinating Garden of Eden scene that 
Man invented Birth and Death to save him from the intolerable 
weight of an unending personal existence on the one hand, and 
the instinctively antipathetic notion of the extinction of the 
human race on the other. But when he invented Birth 
he overdid it, there were too many births, and so men and women 
hurried themselves off the stage too quickly to make room for the 
oncoming tide of the newly-born. In this First Act of Adam and 
Eve Mr. Shaw has once more demonstrated the fact that he is 
probably the most dexterous master of the stage who ever lived, 
greater than Ben Jonson, Congreve, or Otway, in many ways 
greater than Ibsen. The technical perfection of this scene and its 
suitability to the theatre are extraordinary. The curtain rises 
upon Adam ; he has found a fawn that has fallen off a jutting 
rock and broken its neck. Neither of the primal pair has ever 
seen Death before. They shrink instinctively from it, and, after 
a moment or two, the implication of what has happened to the 
fawn comes to them :— 

“Eve. Adam. 

Apam. Yes? 

: Eve. Suppose you were to trip and fall, would you go like 
that ? 

Apam. Ugh! [He shudders and sits down on the rock}. 

_EVE [throwing herself on the ground beside him, and grasping 
his knee]. You must be careful. Promise me you will be 
careful. 

Apam. What is the good of being careful ? We have to live 
here forever. Think of what forever means! Sooner or later 
I shall trip and fall. It may be tomorrow ; it may be after as 
many days as there are leaves in the garden and grains of sand 
by the river. No matter: some day | shall forget and stumble. 

Eve. I too. 

Apvam [horrified]. Ohno, no. I should be alone. Alone for 
ever. You must never put yourself in danger of stumbling. 
You must not move about. You must sit still. I will take care 
of you and bring you what you want.” 

But that is no solution. Adam’s time would come and Eve's 
too; they would be no more. ‘* There would be only the things 
on all fours, and the birds and the snakes.” 

“Adam: That must not be. 

Eve: Yes, thet must not be. But it might be.” 
They know that such an event is intolerable, because the 
voices of which the garden is full had told it them :— 

** ApAM [despairingly| But we shall cease to be. We shall 

fall like the fawn and be broken. [Rising and moving about in 
his agitation] I cannot bear this knowledge. I will not have it. 
It must not bo, I tell you. Yet I do not know how to prevent 
it.” 
Eve points out how odd his point of view is, because, before, he 
has always complained of the horror of having to exist for ever 
and ever. She is afraid, she says, that he means the horror of 
having to be with her for ever and ever :-— 

Adam. “ Well, youare wrong. [He sits down again, sulkily]. 

It is the horror of having to be with myself for ever. I like 
you; but I do not like myself. I want to be different; to be 
better ; to begin again and egain; to shed myself as a snake 
sheds its skin. I am tired of myself. And yet I must enduro 
myself, not for a day or for many days, but for ever.” 
Adam goes off to bury the fawn, and to Eve as she sits alone the 
serpent suggests the phoenix mysteries of Birth and Death. 
The serpent explains that it has learned “ to gather a tiny part 
of the life ” of its body and shut it into a white case, and show the 
little case to the sun and leave it to its warmth, and it bursts 
and a little snake comes out. Now Death does not matter, 
“this snake and that snake will die, but the snakes will live.” 
Eve, sure that Adam must not perish, resolves that she will 
‘**tear another Adam from her body,” if she tear her body to bits 
in the act. 

In the Second Act of this first part Adam is delving and Eve 
spinning, and Cain comes to see them. It is long since he killed 
Abel ; he has not exactly repented his decd, but he has become @ 
warrior, and his view of honour—a view in which we are made to 
feel he is really unconsciously expiating Abel’s death—is that 
he must never refuse battle to man or beast who will fight him. 
Adam, who digs the earth, and Eve, who of the agony of her 
body gave life to all Mankind, scorn him, and at last Cain in 
self-defence asks who invented Death. His parents are horror- 
struck at the question and begin to excuse themselves, to explain 
what a burden the thought of living for ever and ever had been. 
Cain’s apologia is, of course, that he is really only the minister 
of the Death, that they invented it, and that he only brings it 
nearer. It was they who made Death inevitable. They feel 
dumbly that his plea does not hold, and here we have the first 
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foreshadowing of one of Mr. Shaw’s main theses—/.e., that now 
Death comes before a man has learnt wisdom. The whole of 
Part I. is admirable and impressive. In the next section we are 
given a scene in which two men of science, who have come to 
the conclusion that Man in the long run has only to will long life 
sufficiently in order to have it, try to explain their doctrine 
to two puppets who are caricatured portraits of Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Asquith. A great deal of this is very 
amusing, but I think that most readers will agree with me that 
it is at a lower level of excellence than the first part, which has 
a sort of epic grandeur and contains arguments which are to 
justify the ways of the Life Urge to man, rather like some of the 
philosophical passages of Androcles and the Lion, but on a much 
larger scale. Part III. takes us in the near future when it is 
revealed that one or two people actually have succeeded in 
living three hundred years. Parts IV. and V. are attempts 
to reconstruct two further stages in the future evolution of Man 
along Self Creative lines, but these, though, like the rest of the 
book, deeply religious in tone, seem to me dramatically to fall 
very flat. I must, however, except one delightfully humorous 
passage, an example of one of the numerous excursions made 
by Mr. Shaw in his best Mr. Bye-Ends vein. An elderly gentle- 
man is recapitulating the lessons of history :— 

** Consider this island on which we stand, the last foothold of 
man on this side of the Atlantic : this Ireland, described by the 
earliest bards as an emerald gem set in a silver sea! Can I, a 
scion of the illustrious British race, ever forget that when the 
Empire transferred its seat to the East, and said to the turbulent 
Irish race which it had oppressed but never conquered, ‘ At last 
we leave you to yourselves; and much good may it do you,’ 
the Irish as one man uttered the historic shout, ‘No, we'll be 
damned if you do,’ and emigrated to the countries where there 
was still a Nationalist question, to India, Persia, and Corea, to 
Morocco, Tunis, and Tripoli. In these countries they were ever 
foremost in the struggle for national independence ; and the 
world rang continually with the story of their sufferings and 
wrongs. And what poem can do justice to the end, when it came 
at last ? Hardly two hundred years had elapsed when the 
claims of nationality were so universally conceded that there 
was no longer a single country on the face of the earth with a 
national grievance or a national movement. Think of the 
position of the Irish, who had lost all their political faculties by 
disuse except that of nationalist agitation, and who owed their 
position as the most interesting race on earth solely to their 
sufferings! The very countries they had helped to set free 
boycotted them as intolerable bores. The communities which 
had once idolized them as the incarnation of all that is adorable 
in the warm heart and witty brain, fled from them as from a 
pestilence. To regain their lost prestige, the Irish claimed the 
city of Jerusalem, on the ground that they were the lost tribes 
of Israel; but on their approach the Jews abandoned the city 
and redistributed themselves throughout Europe. It was then 
that these devoted Irishmen, not one of whom had ever seen 
Ireland, were counselled by an English Archbishop, the father 
of the oracles, to go back to their own country. This had never 
once occurred to them, because there was nothing to prevent 
them and nobody to forbid them. They jumped at the sugges- 
tion. They landed here: here in Galway Bay, on this very 
ground. When they reached the shore the older men and women 
flung themselves down and passionately kissed the soil of Ireland, 
calling on the young to embraco the earth that had borne their 
ancestors. But the young looked gloomily on, and said : ‘There 
is no earth, only stone.’ You will see by looking round you why 
they said that : the fields here are of stone : the hills are capped 
with granite. They all left for England next day; and no 
Irishman ever again confessed to being Irish, even to his own 
children ; so that when that generation passed away the Irish 
race vanished from human knowledge. And the dispersed Jews 
did the same lest they should be sent back to Palestine. Since 
then the world, bereft of its Jews and its Irish, has been a tame 
dull place.” 


In conclusion, perhaps the thing that marks out Back to 
Methuselah from among most of Mr. Shaw’s works as being in 
many ways his most mature and most serious book, is the fact 
that its object is for once not purely negative. Here is Mr, 
Shaw affirming something—something quite other than even the 
best justified disagreement with the rest of mankind ; stating, in 
fact, the personal religion of a mind subtle and refined beyond 
the general, TARN. 





TWO BOOKS ON RUSSIA.* 
M. Nazoxorr, who became Chargé d’Affaires at the Russian 
Embassy in London after the death of Count Benckendorf in 
January, 1917, and retained that post until September, 1919, 
has written a most instructive account of the dealings of the 
Allies with Russia immediately before and since the revolution. 
He begins by describing the grave concern with which well- 
informed people regarded the situation in Russia during the year 
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1916. The initial mistake of the Tsar was, he says, to mobilize 
the whole army at once—eighteen millions strong—as no State, 
however rich, could have supported such a burden, and Russia 
was utterly incapable of feeding and arming her myriads. From 
1916 Russia became entirely dependent on British support. 
M. Nabokoff thinks that Lord Milner, on his mission to Russia 
in January, 1917, was completely misinformed. 

“In the course of my first interview with the Prime Minister 

after the revolution, Mr. Lloyd George stated emphatically : 
‘Lord Milner assured the British Cabinet that there would be 
no revolution in Russia during the war.’ ” 
Sir George Buchanan at Petrograd knew better. He went so far 
as to beg the Tsar to dismiss M. Protopopoff and summon a 
responsible Ministry. ‘ Nicholas II. listened attentively and 
quite courteously. He thanked the Ambassador and changed 
the conversation.” When the revolution came, M. Nabokoft 
noticed that no one here realized its full importance, but he adds 
that few Russians did. The Cabinet welcomed “ with relief” 
the news of the formation of the Provisional Government. 
‘““ Nobody understood that from the first day of the revolution 
in Russia actual power was in the hands of the Soviet.” The 
Provisional Government soon proved themselves tactless and 
incompetent. M. Nabokoff says that he sympathized with the 
revolution, but “‘ the British Foreign Office disapproved ” of his 
“personal attitude ”’ and asked for a new Russian representative. 
Mr. Henderson's mission to Russia was “ unsuccessful and use- 
less.” He “‘ found himself a deaf and dumb witness of a revolu- 
tionary movement which he failed to understand, and his im- 
pressions were as erroneous as they were superficial.” He had, 
however, “the wisdom to realize and the courage to admit 
that he would have been utterly incapable of replacing Sir George 
Buchanan,” as the Prime Minister had suggested. One grave 
blunder made by the Provisional Government was their insistence 
on the repatriation of all Russian refugees, whether Bolsheviks 
ornot. M. Nabokoff noted that the ‘U’ boats seldom attacked 
the steamers conveying these undesirables. He declares that, 
though the British Cabinet had little confidence in M. Kerensky 
and M. Tereschenko, it did its best to help them. Mean- 
while our military agents in Russia, in the early summer of 1917, 
were becoming more and more uneasy as to the condition of 
the Russian Army, and an Allied conference in July, 1917, 
ventured to remind M. Kerensky that discipline was a condition 
of liberty. 

In regard to the proposed Stockholm Labour Conference of 
August, 1917, M. Nabokoff makes it quite clear that the Kerensky 
Government did not “ ardently desire’? such a conference, as 
the Labour Party pretended. On August 9th, 1917, M. Nabokoff 
was informed by M. Tereschenko that, while he could not prevent 
Russian delegates from going to Stockholm, he regarded the 
conference as “a party concern and its decisions in no wise 
binding.” Mr. Henderson, as a member of the War Cabinet, 
knew of this dispatch ; nevertheless, when he attended a Labour 
Party conference on August 10th to advocate the sending of 
delegates to Stockholm, he did not explain that the Russian 
Government were not in favour of the proposed conference. 
The following morning M. Nabokoff saw the Prime Minister, who 
said :— 

“The day before yesterday I gave Henderson definite in- 
structions to reveal to the Conference the position as it now 
stands. Henderson has failed to carry out these instructions, 
and must resign immediately.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. Henderson had come to the same conclusion, but 
it is clear that his resignation was in no true sense “ voluntary.” 
The Labour leaders here were, of course, working with the 
Soviet agents who, for their own purposes, were trying to dis- 
credit the feeble Kerensky Government in Russia. We may 
charitably suppose that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald did not know 
that he and Mr. Henderson were helping the Bolsheviks, whom he 
now attacks so bitterly. From this time onward M. Nabokoff 
had no illusions as to the fate of the Kerensky Government, 
who persisted in sending out optimistic and wholly false reports 
of the situation, and thus annoyed the Allies. M. Nabokoff 
declares, however, that the Allies could not have done more for 
Russia than they they did up to the outbreak of the Bolshevik 
madness. His account of his experiences as an unofficial agent of 
the Russian patriots is painful reading, but he should not blamo 
the Foreign Office as he does. He admits that the Koltchak 
and Denikin Governments and armies “ defeated themselves ” 
by their defects of policy and organization. He points out that 
Admiral Koltchak refused even to recognize the in .ependence of 
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Finland, and thus alienated the Finns, and caused them to with- 
hold support from General Yudenitch’s advance on Petrograd, 
After the Armistice, says M. Nabokoff, “ the British Government 
carried out the policy that was dictated by the extremist section 
of the Labour and Socialist Party.” He is, however, mistaken in 
thinking that only the Labour Party disliked the idea of military 
intervention in Russia. It is clear that the Russian patriots 
would not have done worse if we had held aloof from the outset, 

The hopeless confusion that prevailed in General Denikin’s 
camp is very clearly pictured in an interesting book by Mr. 
Bechhofer, who was in South-Eastern Russia from December, 
1919, to March, 1920. General Denikin himself was an honest 
patriot, but his civilian advisers were too often neither honest 
nor capable. The Volunteer Army was exhausted by long marches 
and lack of food. Behind the front, the towns were packed with 
refugees, dying of famine or of typhus. The Cossacks, always an 
unstable element, veered first to one side and then to the other. 
The ignorant populace hated the party whose troops were in 
occupation. When the Volunteers came, the people thought that 
the Bolsheviks might be a lesser evil ; when the Bolsheviks came 
thore was an instant revulsion of feeling. Mr. Bechhofer’s account 
of the miserable condition of Ekaterinodar and Novorossisk 
must be read to be believed. The Bolsheviks were in no better 
case, but they contrived to outlast their adversaries. ‘ Neither 
side conquered by its own strength, but by the weakness of its 
cpponents—a very different thing.” The one bright spot in the 
chaos was the British Military Mission, but a few British officers 
and men could not save the situation. Mr. Bechhofer also spent 
some months in the Caucasus and watched the tragic farce of 
Georgian sclf-determination. Mr, Ramsay MacDonald has repre- 
sented Georgia as a model Socialist Republic. Mr. Bechhofer, 
on the contrary, found that the Georgians’ main object was to 
persecute all people who were not Georgians, and that political 
incompetence and dishonesty were, on the whole, even more 
rampant in Georgia than Southern Russia. Batum was preserved 
from anarchy for a time by a British garrison. The Georgian 
Government coveted the town, but, for fear of the Bolsheviks 
and Turks, secretly implored our troops to remain, while openly 
professing great indignation at our refusal to give up a non- 
Georgian town to them. Since then the Georgian Republic 
has collapsed like a pack of cards, and is now once more a Russian 
province. Mr. Bechhofer is not a sentimentalist by any means. 
It is therefore well to note that he heartily sympathizes with 
the Armenians, who, he thinks, have made a serious effort to 
recover their independence, and who have been abandoned by 
the Allies. He isnot blind to the political defects of the Armenians, 
but he does justice to their resolute spirit and their uncon- 
querable love of freedom. We fear that the Allies could not have 
helped them, while America would not. But the latest chapter 
in the tragic history of Armenia is very sad reading. 





AFTER WATERLOO.* 
Jue Head-master of Eton, in a brilliant little book, discusses 
the politics of the important and difficult period of twenty 
years following Waterloo. Historical analogies need delicate 
handling, but the parallel between that period and the present 
time is so close in many ways as to compel attention. 


** A hundred years ago we had finished a great war against a 
tremendous foe : we had asserted the liberties of Europe against 
national and personal ambition. The war had been brought 
to an end by a Ministry disliked by many of its friends and dis- 
trusted by a strong party in the state: there was no statesman 
of transcendent genius who dominated the situation and com- 
manded universal respect. The peace which ensued was 
bitterly critized: it failed conspicuously in this country to 
restore the age of gold, and there were many who held its pro- 
visions to be ungenerous and unjust. Ireland was then, as now, 
the —— of all those who have to govern her: she had cele- 
brated French successes with an enthusiasm which is no surprise 
to the present generation, and her grievances were no less obvious 
than those which modern statesmen have to face, though they 
had the delusive appearance of being more easily remedied. 
And in the background there hovered a new political doctrine 
as menacing and as little understood as that to which we have 
been introduced, for France was then as far from us as Russia 
is now, and Jacobinism was as ready an explanation of any 
desire for change as Bolshevism is to-day.” 


Lord Liverpool, who had formed his Coalition Ministry 
during the war, was to keep it together for twelve years more, 
and the Whig Opposition, small and discredited as it had 
become, was to shrink still further before it regained office 
after fifteen years of peace. Trade was dislocated by the troubled 
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state of a bankrupt Europe. There was much industrial unrest, 
and there was far greater distress than this generation has ever 
known. The Holy Alliance had introduced new complications 
in our foreign policy, not unlike the League of Nations of to-day. 
Mr. Alington observes, in a discreet footnote, that the parallel 
may be so far extended as to include dancing, for a committee 
of great ladies felt it necessary, after Waterloo, to reform 
ballroom manners by organizing subscription dances at Almack’s 
and supervising the new waltz and polka. The historian may 
not be able to propose sure remedies for present ills, but he is 
at least consoled by the knowledge that the country has faced 
and overcome not dissimilar misfortunes a century ago, in the 
age of Castlereagh and Wellington, Canning, Peel, and Grey. 

Mr. Alington does well to protest against the grotesque 
unfairness with which Whig historians have maligned the Tory 
statesmen of that time. Castlereagh, who has suffered most, 
was in fact a liberal-minded man. Like Canning, he favoured 
Roman Catholic Emancipation; unlike Canning, he was also 
well disposed towards Parliamentary Reform. He was no 
more and no less responsible for the severity with which 
Sidmouth, as Home Secretary, suppressed sedition in 1819-20 
—with the approval of Whigs like Grenville—than were the 
Whig Ministers, Grey, Althorp, Holland, and Lord John Russell, 
for the stern measures taken by Melbourne to put down the 
riots of agricultural Jabourers in 1830. Castlereagh’s foreign 
policy of co-operating with the Holy Alliance so long as it 
sought to maintain peace and not to impose new tyrannies is 
generally admitted nowadays to have been wise and patriotic. 
Canning did no more than continue it on the same cautious 
lines. Palmerston, who sat for years in the Coalition Ministry 
of Liverpool, Canning, and Goderich, and even for a short period 
in Wellington’s Ministry of 1828, took over the Castlereagh- 
Canning policy to the Whigs when in 1830 he definitely adopted 
that party and became its Foreign Minister. The more one knows 
about Castlereagh, the more one admires him. Wilberforce, 
no mean judge, thought that Castlereagh’s great services to 
the anti-slavery cause were even then undervalued “ in shabby 
complimenting of Canning.” Mr. Alington, like most people, 
is puzzled by Canning :— 

“It is impossible to deny that he was ambitious; like 
Aristotle’s hero, ‘he thought himself worthy of great things, 
being in fact worthy,’ but it must be allowed that his ambition 
had at times an unfavourable influence on his conduct ; he wes 
disliked and distrusted by such different persons as the Duke 
of Wellington and Lord Grey, and, if their hostile attitude ts- 
wards him was dictated by instinct rather than by reason, the 
condemnation is all the more serious. Landor’s verdict is 
characteristically bitter: ob perfidiam in amicum ct collegam 
praecipue memorabilis. For the hostility of the average party 
politician it is easy to account; he was a man of genius and 
imagination, and no such man is ever happy among the Tedpoles 
and Tapers: he found no party ready made with which he 
could conscientiously act, and he died before he had had time to 
consolidate a party of his own. Thus it is that he has been 
abused both by the Tories, whom he helped to deliver from 
the theory they had previously held, that all innovation was to 
be met with the same hostility which we had shown to the 
aggressive innovation of the French; and by the Whigs, who 
owed primarily to his brief Ministry the re-established credit 
which gave them power in 1830. Both parties have entered into 
the fruits of his labours, but he was not ‘a safe man,’ and in 
their lifetime at any rate such men are the party idols.” 

The author justly observes that the much-abuscd Duke of 
Wellington shrank from intervention on behalf of the Greeks, 
the Spanish-American colonists or any other foreigners, not 
because he loved despotism, but because he loved peace. The 
Duke, like many old soldiers, was at heart a pacifist, because he 
knew the full meaning of war. Hence he used his influence 
against any proposal to assist revolutions oversea lest we should 
be drawn into using force. The Tory Party, under his guidance, 
gradually reverted to the non-interference or “‘ peace at any 
price” policy which the Tories had upheld under Queen Anne, 
while the Whigs were converted by Palmerston from.that policy 
which they, as a helpless minority, had advocated in the later 
stages of the Napoleonic War. “Canning’s untimely death 
was the making of the modern Liberal Party,” says Mr. Alington, 
in an epigrammatic phrase which deserves fuller expansion 
than he gives it. The Duke, with no colleagues of equal standing 
to moderate his power, prevented the Tory Party from developing 
on new lines; he emancipated the Roman Catholics for the 
sake of law and order in Ireland, but he had no political foresight 
or imagination. His administration of two years and a-half 
(1828-30) 

“ had done the country much more good than harm, whatever 
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7 its effect on th inies of the To rty. It 

oe ford vege to po ate: omy ot that ix ioe he 
was a better servant than leader; the tactics of party manage- 
ment were hid from his eyes, and he did not realize how often a 
leader must only go where he is pushed by his followers. His 
conceptions of leadership were of a simpler type. ‘The party!’ 
he exclaimed to Lady Salisbury, ‘the party! What is the 
meaning of a party if they don’t follow their leaders? Damn 
’em, let *em go!’” 
It was reserved for Peel at a later stage to take the lead and 
begin to modernize the Tory Party, but then it broke in his 
hands over Corn Law Repeal and had to be reconstructed by 
Disracli—‘‘ the one supreme party leader of the last century 
who did not break up his party.” 

Mr. Alington touches lightly on the grave problems of his 
period. He is concerned rather with the personalities that 
count for so much in political life and yet are unduly neglected 
by historians. Thus Brougham’s selfish and erratic character 
was one of the main causes of the rapid downfall of Lord Grey’s 
Reform Ministry. Melbourne hit off his instability in the well- 
known remark (of 1834) that ‘‘ The Chancellor was Conservative 
at Inverness; but, changing his opinions as often as his horses, 
by the time he got to Dundee he was downright revolutionary.”’ 
Nor was Grey himself a democrat in the modern sense. An ex- 
colleague of his told Lord Malmesbury that Grey’s politics in 
1837 were “‘ What they have always been—Charles, Lord Grey.” 
And one of his warmest admirers said of Grey that “ the nobility 
of nature could never in his eyes atone for the want of the nobility 
of name,”’ and confessed to a doubt “whether the most unin- 
tellectual nobleman in the realm was not a far greater man in 
his estimation than Sir Walter Scott.” Peel’s “ foible was his 
own consistency, and he regarded it, perhaps with justice, as 
the most cruel of destinies that he should have been chosen as 
the hero of the two most dramatic inconsistencies in our 
recent history”—over Roman Catholic Emancipation and 
the Repeal of the Corn Laws. Mr. Alington’s main object 
is to show that these and other leading statesmen of the 
period following Waterloo were not exceptional, but rather 
typical of British statesmanship. “The real reason for 
studying their actions, their successes and their failures 
alike, is because it is very certain, thanks to the beneficial 
working of a not wholly inscrutable Providence, that we shall 
look upon their like again.” Mr. Alington confesses himself a 
whole-hearted believer in Thucydides’ doctrine that “‘ the future 
will in all probability repeat or resemble the past.” It is a 
dongerous doctrine, if it is interpreted too literally, but it is also 
a source of consolation in time of trouble, as this clever and 
interesting book shows, 





ROVING EAST AND ROVING WEST.* 

Mr. Lvsas’s notes of travel are excellent. Their only fault is 
their brevity, and that is a fault of which few travellers can be 
accused. He made a hurried trip round the world last year, 
staying seven weeks in India, three weeks in Japan, and eight 
weeks in America, In this little book he has set down some of 
his impressions. Unlike the politicians who, in a fortnight’s 
visit to Russia, without knowing the language, solved the Russian 
problem, Mr, Lucas does not profess to have mastered the affairs 
of Asia or America or the Pacific. He was content to observe 
and describe some of the things that interested or pleased him. 
Thus in India he shared a carriage with an Amcrican business 
man whose native clients ‘had hung him with garlands like a 
sacrificial bull.” At Delhi he was taken out hawking ; “ nothing 
more like the Middle Ages did I ever see.” He also went to 
a great hunting party in the jungle. He rode an elephant, and 
he saw a tiger killed. He was enraptured with Delhi and 
Lucknow ; Benares distressed him as “a sanctified byre without 
any labouring Hercules in prospect.” He was impressed by 
the number of “ prostrate philosophers’ in India, whereas in 
Japan ‘no one is ever doing nothing and no one appears to be 
weary or poor.” He liked the scenery of Japan—especially 
Fuji—and the soporific dances, but he remarked that “ the 
public manners of the Japanese are not good” and he was 
deliberately insulted in a stockbroker’s office in Tokio, which 
he had entered, on the strength of a notice, ‘‘ English spoken,” 
to inquire his way. 

America delighted Mr. Lucas. He found the American at 
home to be much more simple than the American abroad. He 
was somewhat troubled by slight differences in pronunciation, 


: * Roving East and Roving West. By E. V. Lucas, London; Methuen. 
[5s. net. 








but he discovered that the American, though outwardly demo- 
cratic, is—in his club at least—more formal and ccremonious 
than an Englishman, 

“The funniest spontaneous thing I heard said wes the remark 

of a farmer in the Adirondacks in reply to my question, Had 
they recovered up there from the recent wer? Yes, he said, 
they had; adding brightly, ‘Quite a war, wasn’t it ?’” 
Mr. Lucas formed the “impression that American men are 
more alike than the English are,” not merely because they all 
wear the same kind of hat, but also because ‘“‘a national type of 
face has been evolved to which they seem satisfied almost 
universally to pay allegiance.” This may, he admits, be an 
illusion. He was fascinated by the American hotels, by the 
stupendous Sunday newspapers, by the “‘ concentrated American 
fury ” of baseball, and by the charm of Luna Park on a summer 
night. He pays tribute to the charm of Mount Vernon and to 
the dignity of much modern American architecture, both in 
public buildings and in private houses. He describes some of the 
old and modern masters that he saw in the great American 
collections, and the treasures of the private libraries, especially 
those of Mr. Morgan, Mr. Huntington, and Mr. Newton. To 
Mr. Lucas America “is the country of the future.” “I am 
ashamed not to have gone there sooner and humiliated by the 
brevity of my stay.” His readers who have not visited America 
will certainly be impelled by his notes to plan an American tour 
on their own account. 





FICTION, 





Intrusion. By Beatrice Kean Seymour. (Chapman and 
Hall. 8s, 6d. net.)—Mrs. Seymour has obtained a fuller mastery 
of her material since writing Invisible Tides, and the plan of her 
new book, Jntrusion, is original, She gives an account of the 
sudden entry of a brilliant modern example of the type of 
woman who in Victorian times would have been labelled 
* professional beauty,” into a family of “ highbrow ”’ intellec- 
tuals who live by their ideals and their pens. The Intrusion 
of Roberta, the butterfly in question, is adroitly managed. She 
and a young officer who is quite casually taking a walk along 
the towing path with her are overtaken by sudden torrential 
rain and rush to the summer-house attached to the Suffields’ 
house at Teddington. Guen Suffield, the eldest daughter and 
leading spirit of the family, invites the couple in and lends them 
dry clothes and gives them tea. Just as they are leaving, Allan, 
the eldest brother, comes home from work, and falls an instant 
victim to the extraordinary beauty of Roberta. His passion 
for the girl is, however, not the only departure from the decorous 
lines on which they move that the family exhibits, for another 
brother, Jan, has conducted a career of dissipation which causes 
him quite early in the book to die suddenly of pneumonia, 
There seems to be not much reason why Jan should have appeared, 
as his story has nothing to do with the main theme. The whole 
success or failure of the book really depends on the realizing of 
the character of Roberta, and certainly Mrs. Seymour succeeds 
in conveying the fact of her physical beauty through the cold 
medium of print. The reader, in fact, feels as does Guen herself— 
** You couldn’t help being sorry for anyone quite so vain as all 
that.” Also, it must be confessed that for a perfectly mindless 
young person it was no small trial to be set down in the middle 
of so highly intelligent a family, whom Roberta, not without 
truth, accuses of being dull. The final episode, in which this 
soulless young person causes her own sister-in-law’s fiancé tc 
be unfaithful to her, is so devastating in its consequences that 
the author is obliged to take refuge in a fatal motor accident tc 
get rid of Roberta altogether. The book is a study in contrasts 
and interesting as a detailed picture of a large family whose 
temperaments can be most truly described as being “ post-war.’ 

Simon Called Peter. By Robert Keable. (Constable. 8s. 6d. 
net.) —Peter is an Army Chaplain who goes to the Front with the 
highest ideals and intentions. He perceives that, owing to his 
cloth, his companions entirely hide their real wishes and desire® 
from him, and steps down to their level in order to obtain the 
sympathy of comprehension. Unfortunately, however, he does 
not maintain a detached attitude, but really becomes a sinner 
himself, and his sentimental adventures are related in minute 
detail by the author. The book is very well written, and 
obviously has a serious intention. It is, however, marred by a 
tendency to revel in the descriptions of the passionate episodes 
in which Peter is engaged. The figure of Julie, who becomes 
his mistress, and who for his own good makes the great 
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renouncement of refusing to marry him, is admirably drawn, 
but she has so much stronger a character than Peter that it 
may be doubted whether she would not have done a better 
thing for her lover in helping him to realize the aims of life 
with the courage and idealism which are hers. 

Reapvasie Novers.—The Burning Secret. By Stefan Zweig. 
(George Allen and Unwin. 6s. net.)—An acute psychological study 
of the kind which leaves the student with a sense that he has 
been looking on at a painful operation performed without the 
aid of an anaesthetic. The situation is triangular, the details are 
unpleasant, but the implied moral is obvious and salutary. 
Helen Marsden. By M. Morgan Gibbon. (Hutchinson. 8s. 6d. 
net.)—Anyone specially interested in the understanding and 
development of “* ugly ducklings ” will enjoy this book. It is an 
extremely sympathetic study, and although there is some rather 
violent wire-pulling necessary for the removal of inconvenient 
characters, the personalities of the youthful hero and heroine are 
consistently evolved. The Azure Lake. By Cecil Adair. (Stanley 
Paul. 8s. 6d. net.)—There is nothing original about the ‘“ mis- 
taken identity’ device which furnishes a plot for The Azure 
Lake, but a simple, pleasant story with the conventional 
happy ending has sometimes attractions which are missed by 
more ambitious work. Blind, By Ernest Poole. (Macmillan. 
8s. 6d. net.)—The war, its prelude and aftermath, from an 
American point of view. Possibly the most interesting part of the 
book is that devoted to a very convincing account of a girl's 
experiences in Germany as the wife of a German-American 
chemist working on poison gas. 

















SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 
_——>— 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.] 





Tue Jury Macaztnes.—The Nineteenth Century gives pro- 
minence to an article by Sir Charles Macara on “ The Industrial 
Crisis and the Remedy.” He urges once again that the Indus- 
trial Council of employers and workmen which was appointed 
in 1911 should be reconstituted and employed to mediate in 
labour disputes. There must, as he says, be co-operation 
instead of sterile antagonism between Capital and Labour if 
our industries are to thrive again. Sir Henry Craik, an old 
Civil servant, has a caustic article on ‘ The Civil Servant and 
the War Bonus,” blaming especially “the new commercial 
strain introduced into the Civil Service under the patronage of 
Mr. Bonar Lawand those who thought with him” for the exces- 
sive expenditure of our bureaucracy and the disproportionate 
bonus now exacted by them. Mr. C. E. Montague contributes 
a witty and searching paper, ‘“‘ Would Truth or Lies Cost More?” 
He does not answer the question, but he thinks that the League 
of Nations “ does seem to offer the world at least a small patch 
of flat ground, to stand and take breath on, off the slippery 
slant that has such a queer mess at the bottom of it.” Miss 
Haldane gives an instructive account of “ The Circulating Book 
Van,” which is doing much, under the care of the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust, for rural education. Lord Ernle writes 
on “ The Light Reading of our Ancestors,” and Lord Sudeley, 
in a useful paper, discusses “The Public Utility of Museums.” 
Miss A. M. F, Cole describes the “‘ Terrible Traffic in Horses,” 
exported to Belgium for slaughter, which she has made painfully 
familiar to our readers. Sir Claude Hill’s “ Fair Play for India ” 
is a needed reply to some unfortunate articles minimizing the 
help given by India in the war; but he protests somewhat 
unnecessarily against British criticisms of Anglo-Indian and 
Indian politicians. General F. G. Stone has a noteworthy 
article on “The Asiatic Invasion of South Africa,” and the 
measures taken to check it, giving a full account of the recom- 
mendations made by the Asiatic Inquiry Commission which 
reported early this year. There are, it seems, 155,000 Indians 
in South Africa, and the increase in their numbers, especially 
in Natal and the Transvaal, is causing grave concern to the 
European community. Signor Scarfoglio’s “ Italy from Within ” 
is instructive and on the whole optimistic; he is less uneasy 
about the Bolsheviks than about the adverse exchange which 
prevents Italy from buying our goods. Mr. Richardson Evans 
writes on “The New Irish Parliament ”’—of Ulster—and 
expresses the belief that it is the first step towards better 
things in Ireland. Colonel Fuller's study of “Tanks 
in Future Warfare” and Professor Spenser Wilkinson’s 
admirable essay on Marlborough may also be mentioned. 








In the Fortnightly Review Major Battine writes frankly about 
“ Britain, Japan,and the United States.” He points out that 
while Japan complains of the restrictions imposed on Japanese 
immigrants by the United States and the Dominions, she herself 
discriminates in many ways against foreigners. “ The real issue, 
however, is much deeper. Japan aims at a Monroe Doctrine 
which shall exclude foreign Powers exercising any politica] 
control in the Far East. At the present minute she feels that 
the United States stands in her way, whereas America is merely 
standing for the Open Door.” Major Battine does not pronounce 
for or against a renewal of the Japanese alliance, but he rightly 
emphasizes in strong terms the necessity of closer relations with 
America, and the importance of averting war between America 
and Japan. Mr. J. A. R. Marriott criticizes severely the Govern- 
ment Railways Bill; he thinks that the Labour Party’s Bill for 
nationalizing the railways would be more advantageous to the 
shareholders, but ruinous to the country. Mr. R. C. Long 
writes on ‘* German Finance and Reparation,” pointing out how 
Germany has benefited by keeping the exchange low, so that 
the mark is barely worth a penny instead of a shilling and the 
real internal debt is no larger than that of Great Britain before 
the war. Dr. T. von Sosnosky writes on “‘ The Austrian Ques- 
tion ” with unrelieved pessimism; there seems to be no spirit in 
the Austrians, who are still waiting for the Allies to help them 
instead of trying to help themselves. Dr. Tomas Baldasano, 
replying to a doleful article in the May issue, describes ‘“ The 
Real Position of Spain” in reasonably cheerful terms. Mr. 
Harold Spender recalls Tocqueviile’s famous study of America 
as it was in 1831, and remarks on its prophetic character, as, 
for example, in regard to the power of public opinion and the 
almost unquestioned dominance of the will of the majority. Mr. 
A. W. Gomme’s article on “ Mr. Wells as Controversialist,”’ 
replying to Mr. Wells’s somewhat heated rejoinder to his criti- 
cisms, is a model of courteous polemics relating chiefly to Mr. 
Wells’s handling of Greek history. Mrs. Woods's charming 
article on “A Literary Entente,” dealing with the Fémina 
prizes offered in France to English authors and the Northcliffe 
prizes offered in England to French authors, is well worth reading. 
In the Contemporary Mr.8. K. Ratcliffe discusses ‘* President 
Harding’s First Stage,” and lays stress on the Irish problem 
as affecting British-American relations, though he admits that 
the foul methods of the Sinn Fein murder-gang have “ given a 
fierce intensity to the anti-lrish sentiment in Anglo-Saxon 
America.” Mr. Ratcliffe says that “the American people have 
almost no knowledge of the Treaty of Versailles and they have 
shown little interest in it.” But he also says that “the Peace 
Conference and the Treaty of Versailles have together created a 
formidable body of anti-British opinion throughout the United 
States.” We cannot reconcile these assertions. Mr. Robert 
Young, the editor of the Japan Chronicle, has an important 
article on “The Anglo-Japanese Alliance,” which he denounces 
in the most vigorous terms. ‘ While it has failed to achieve 
any one of the objects for which it was avowedly designed, 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance has aroused the deepest .resent- 
ment in China and intense suspicion in America.” It is, he 
concludes, “* against the real interests of the British and Japanese 
peoples.” “Watchman” asks: “Is there an Alternative 
Government ?” and proves to his own satisfaction that Mr. 
Asquith could form a Cabinet from the Independent Liberals 
which “ could hardly govern worse and must almost inevitably 
govern better” than the Coalition. “Watchman” is sure 
that Labour alone is not fit to govern, and that it would do well 
to ‘‘ join hands temporarily ” with the Asquithians, though he 
admits that the Labour Party’s dislike of economy and its 
belief in Socialism must alienate genuine Liberals. Dr. E. 
Bernstein describes “‘ The Evolution of the German Republic,” 
and commends the new Ministry under Dr. Wirth. Professor 
Sarolea in an article, “ With King Albert to Brazil,” gives an 
instructive account of that great Republic, to which, he thinks, 
Europe should pay more attention. Professor Kennedy, of 
Toronto, has a short but significant article on ‘* Canada and the 
Imperial Conference,” pointing out that in Canada “ there really 
appears to be no general desire for change ” in the constitution 
of the Empire. Mr. Meighen, the Prime Minister, “is none toc 
secure in power” and cannot pledge the Dominion to take any 
new course, as Canadian opinion has not been tested on the 
constitutional issues. Mr. Frederico Whyte writes pleasantly 
on “Swedes and English.” Dr. Eric Pritchard has a useful 
article on “ Infant Mortality and the Welfare Movement.”—— 
In the National Review the Duke of Northumberland prints 
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the powerful speech on “ Bolshevism and the Labour Party ” 
which he gave in reply to Mr. Hyndman at a debate held in a 
committee-room of the House of Commons on June 8th. His 
object was to show that “the so-called ‘ Moderate’ leaders of 
Labour are working, consciously or unconsciously, for the same 
world revolution as the Extremists, and that there is no single 
aim of the Red International of Moscow that is not also an aim 
of the Labour Party.’ He quoted Socialist testimony to that 
effect, and referred to the sums voted by the Bolsheviks for the 
support of the British miners on strike. He gave a list of the 
prominent British trade unionists, including Mr. Robert Williams, 
who are members of the British Bureau of the Red Trade Union 
International, which is directly controlled and financed by the 
Jewish Terrorist Zinoviev at Moscow. He said that the Com- 
munist Party was subsidized from abroad, and that the indus- 
trial editor of the Daily Herald was a member of the executive 
of the Communist Party. If the Duke is wrong in any of his 
statements, the persons implicated have now a chance to sue 
him for libel. Mr. E. Thring discusses in an interesting article 
“Some Misconceptions concerning German Submarines.” His 
object is to correct the impression left upon readers of 
Admiral Sims’s book that the convoy system alone was mainly 
responsible for the defeat of the ‘U’ boats. Mr. Thring, who 
served at the Admiralty through the war, shows that, while the 
convoy system greatly reduced the losses, the active measures 
taken to hunt down and destroy ‘U’ boats and to clear away 
the mines laid by them were highly successful. An unnamed 
soldier describes “‘ A Little Tour among the Miners”; he found 
that the men on strike were very unlike their leaders. ‘‘ They 
are much keener on sport than on politics. Politics don’t 
interest them. They don’t attend to the policy of their Federa- 
tions and Unions, or insist on ballots on matters affecting them.” 
They associate only with their fellow-miners and hear only the 
miner’s side of the question. The author laments that such 
fine men should be so hopelessly misled by ambitious politicians, 
“‘ Newmarket” contributes a lively article on “* Prime Ministers 
and their Racehorses ’’—Rockingham, Grafton, and Palmerston. 
Blackwood’s contains a further instalment of its “ Tales 
of the R.LC.,” which are evidently a thinly disguised narrative 
of typical incidents in the rebellion in the South and West of 
Ireland. The sentimentalists, coached by Sinn Feiners, who 
harp upon the alleged wickedness of the troops and police should 
read these plain accounts of the dreadful terrorism practised 
by the “Irish Republican Army” on the wretched peasantry. 
Neither age nor sex is spared by the savages who profess to be 
fighting for independence, but who are in fact influenced by 
greed or religious bigotry or mere lust for domination. There 
is an interesting article on ‘“‘ Blue Mountains ”—the Nilgiris in 
Southern India, 





The Fruits of Victory. By Norman Angell. (Collins. 8s. 6d. 
net.)—The author of The Great Illusion now cries “I told you 
so!” He maintains that the outcome of the war has justified 
his original contention that war, from an economic standpoint, 
is futile, and that patriotism is a virtue which may easily be 
perverted into a vice. He denounces the Treaty of Versailles 
with great vigour, and suggests that the Allies in their conduct 
of the war and in their behaviour since the Armistice have been 
at least as bad as the Germans. Such railing does not assist his 
cause. One may be convinced that the Allies did their best, 
when war was forced upon them, to fight fairly and to make a 
just peace, and yet one may share Mr. Angell’s belief that ‘* the 
war has left us a defective or perverted social sense, with a 
group of instincts and moralities that are disintegrating Western 
society and will, unless checked, destroy it.”” He makes a point 
when he says that the tendency for nations to take over from 
individuals the business of trading will increase the dangers of 
nationalism. Mr. Angell would have us “cease to idealise 
power.” We must, he says, change our traditions and put our 
trust in moral force. The worst of it is that in a very imperfect 
world, inhabited by many semi-civilized peoples, moral force 
does not always suffice. It is easy to demonstrate the futility 
of war, but, until all nations are convinced of it, armies of 





defence will remain necessary. We could demonstrate the 
futility of crime, but we should hesitate for all that to disband 
the police. Mr. Angell argues very cleverly, though without 
examining the accuracy of his citations, but he is not a persuasive 
author, 


Fifty Years of Golf : My Memories. By “ Andra” Kirkaldy, 
of St. Andrews, toldto Clyde Foster. (T. Fisher Unwin. 12s, 6d. 





net.)—Golfers will find this an entertaining book. The well 
known St. Andrews professional tells many good stories of the 
links and of the eminent people with whom he has played, 
especially Mr. Balfour and Lord Haig, and recalls the famous 
players of his youth, among whom he puts first “ young” Tom 
Morris, whose monument strikes a painfully discordant notein the 
burial ground of St. Andrews Cathedral. Kirkaldy served his 
time in the Army and was wounded at Tel-el-Kebir, but he has 
spent the rest of his life at St. Andrews. Through ill-luck he 
failed to win the championship. He cannot refrain from writing 
a chapter on “ The Making of a Golfer,” though ke admits that 
books on golf usually put the reader off his game. His advice 
is to practice swinging the clubs without a ball—advice that 
few will be strong-minded enough to take. One of his brief 
and pertinent stories is of a former caddie “that a St. Andrews 
minister tried to reform. Meeting him one day, he said : ‘ Davie, 
I was very glad to see you at the prayer-meeting last night.’ 
*O, that’s whaur I got tae, was it ?’ said Davie.” 





Westminster Abbey: The Last Days of the Monastery. By 
H. F. Westlake. (Philip Allan. 5s. net.)—The great merit of 
Mr. Westlake’s writings about the Abbey, of which he is the 
Custodian, lies in the fact that he works from the Abbey muni- 
ments, which are abundant but have been little used. This short 
biography of Abbot John Islip, who was elected in 1500 and 
died in 1532, is fresh and interesting because it is based on the 
records and contains quotations illustrating the daily life of a 
Westminster monk in the Early Tudor age. Islip completed 
the rebuilding of the nave, begun about 1365 by Langham ; he 
also supervised the building of the Lady Chapel (Henry the 
Seventh’s Chapel), which was apparently finished just before 
the King’s death and which cost more than £21,000. Mr. 
Westlake has been unable to discover the name of the architect 
who designed that supremely beautiful chapel, but he points 
out that King Henry’s will mentions only one person in connexion 
with the chapel—namely, Bolton, Prior of St. Bartholomew's, 
who was the master of works. Professor Lethaby assumed that 
the senior royal mason, Robert Vertue, was the architect, but 
Bolton, as the author suggests, may have been the guiding genius. 


The English Woollen and Worsted Industries. By E. Lipson. 
(A. and C, Black. 10s. 6d. net.)—This is the first volume of a 
series of histories of English industries, which promises to be 
highly interesting and useful. Mr. Lipson, the general editor, 
naturally begins with our oldest and most characteristic national 
industry, the woollen trade. He sketches its history and describes 
its primitive processes and the various inventions by which the 
manufacture was transformed in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. The closing chapter on the geographical 
distribution of the trade in successive periods is specially instruc- 
tive. The cloth manufacture, the author shows, began in the 
towns, but gradually spread out to the villages, partly in order 
to escape the too drastic regulations of the gilds. Many of the 
old towns were ruined by their gilds, despite all their efforts 
to maintain their trade monopolies. In the eighteenth century 
the industry migrated from East Anglia and the West Country 
to the North. Mr. Lipson does not think that lack of coal or 
water-power was the main reason for this migration. He is 
inclined to trace it to the conservatism of the employers, who 
were prosperous and careless, and of the workmen, especially 
in Wiltshire, who had a short-sighted dislike of all new inventions. 
The Yorkshire woollen industry owed much to the example of 
the new cotton industry in Lancashire. 





Trade Union Conditions in Hungary. (Geneva: International 
Labour Office. 3s.)—The International Labour Office, at the 
request of the Hungarian Government, sent a mission, composed 
of three members, to inquire whether “the right of association 
for all lawful purposes by the employed as well as by the 
employers” was respected in Hungary. The mission spent 
about three weeks in Hungary last autumn and had interviews 
with officials, employers, and workmen. It has now pub- 
lished, without comment, the information which it collected. 
A careful reading of this document leaves us with the impression 
that some Magyar officials and officers, infuriated by the atroci- 
ties committed during the Communist rule, were far too ready 
to assume that the trade unions were tainted with Bolshevism. 
Few cases of personal violence are recorded, but there are many 
cases in which trade union meetings were forbidden, on the 
ground that the country was in danger. Some employers 
assured the mission that very few trade unionists sympathized 
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with the Bolsheviks. On the other hand, the official organ of 
the railway union was a violent Bolshevik organ: the union 
leaders excused themselves by saying that they did not own or 
control the paper, although it was their official organ. Similar 
cases are not unknown in this country. The report illustrates 
the usefulness of the International Labour Office for obtaining 
full and unbiased information on industrial problems. In 
this case, however, the problem was political rather than economic, 
and the mission had to exercise extreme care so as not to take 
sides, 





The Vocabulary of the Greek Testament. By J. H. Moulton 
and G. Milligan. Part IV. (Hodder and Stoughton. 10s. 6d. 
net.)—Professor Milligan is continuing single-handed the invalu- 
able work that he and the late Professor J. H. Moulton began, 
illustrating from the papyri and other non-literary sources the 
vocabulary of the New Testament. Part IV. includes the letters 
I—L, and Part V., for M—O, is promised at an early date. 
As Professor Moulton showed in his Prolegomena, the papyri 
from Hellenized Egypt often throw entirely new light on words 
which to a classical Greek scholar seem unusual or even suspicious. 
The Vocabulary will of course be indispensable to serious students 
of the Greek Testament. 





We have received an interesting pamphlet by Miss M. O. 
Valentine relating the history of The Dundee Social Union 
and Grey Lodge Settlement, which deserves the attention of readers 
in those towns where no such admirable institution exists. 
The Dundee Social Union was founded in 1888 by a number of 
citizens of all classes and creeds who desired “‘to promote the 
well-being” of the townsfolk. The Union first took up the 
housing question, acted as a model landlord for some insanitary 
dwellings that were bought and put into repair, and stirred up 
the somewhat apathetic local authority to improve the sanitation 
of the poorer quarters. Then the Union took up the work of 
organizing clubs for adults and children. In 1904 it held an 
elaborate inquiry into the conditions of life in Dundee, and, 
finding that infant mortality was excessive, it sent voluntary 
workers to visit poor mothers and gradually established infant 
clinics. In recent years the Union has done much for crippled 
children, and has provided a permanent holiday home for other 
poor children. The Grey Lodge Settlement is used for training 
persons in social work, in connexion with St. Andrews Univer. 
sity. There is unlimited scope for similar societies in many 
other towns. Men and women of goodwill cannot employ 
their leisure to better purpose. 


La Coleccion Cervantina de la Sociedad Hispanica de America : 
Ediciones de Don Quijote. Por Homero Seris. (Urbana: 
University of Illinois. 1 dollar 50 cents.)—Dr. Seris has com- 
piled» in Spanish, an elaborate descriptive catalogue of the 191 
editions of Don Quixote, in the original, which are in the library of 
the Hispanic Society of America in New York. It is illustrated 
with photographs and with facsimiles of the title-pages of eight 
rare editions, including a unique Seville edition of 1731 and a 
unique Lisbon edition of 1775. Dr. Seris naturally devotes much 
space to the first impression of the first edition, printed by 
Cuesta at Madrid in 1605, noting the many minute differences 
between that and the second impression, and also the changes 


in the position of Tantalus. Though their food and accommo- 
dation may not be intrinsically very bad, yet they are all day 
in contact with food and accommodation 300 or 400 per cent. 
better. For example, the present writer could cite half a dozen 
large country houses where the kitchen and servants’ hall are 
all basement rooms. The idleness and over-eating in some large 
servants’ halls are no consolation, rather an added proof of how 
much the usual servant’s life demoralizes ordinary pleasant 
human beings. Mrs. Havelock Ellis suggests that we ought 
to try to get rid of servitude and find our way back to 
common-sense service. ‘To bring out the independence of the 
servant class, domestic service must be put on a trade basis. 
Housework is an inevitable feature of civilization; it must be 
made an honourable trade or profession, where # guarantee of 
efficiency would do away with any special contempt attaching 
to pleasant and healthy work. We must get rid of uneducated 
drudgery.” 

Students of Ibsen may like to know that Miss Ina Firkins, 
librarian of Minnesota University, has prepared an elaborate 
bibliography of the critical writings on Henrik Ibsen (New York : 
H. W. Wilson; London: Grafton, 75 cents). It includes also 
an index to Ibsen’s numerous characters. 











BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 





Tue following books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

The Truth About the Treatu. By André Tardieu. Foreword 
by Edward M. House. Introduction by Georges Clemenceau. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 25s. net.) Moltke. By Lieut.- 
Colonel F. E. Whitton. (Constable. 18s. net.)——The South 
Sea Bubble. By Lewis Melville. (Daniel O'Connor. 25s. net.) 











NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 


LBallantine (H. W.), The Preparation of Contracts and Cums ances, with 
Forms and Problems, 8V0.........ccccccccscccccces (Macmitlan) net 
Bell (E. T.), Fifty Figure and Character Dances for Schools, in 2 vols., 
GF Gn on cepecatecouccaseoesneceoneecescesocesesceed (Harrap) net 
Boyle (J. E.), Agricultural Economics, 8vo............ Lippincott) net 
Durell (C. V.), Palmer (G, W.), and Wright. (R. M.), Elementary Algebra 
oecbeenseseenseend (Bell) 
The League of Nations and the New International Law, 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Menew (B), Vitamines: Essential Food Factors, cr 8vo (Routledge) net 
Higbee (F. G. ). aye Geometry Problems ....(Chapman & Hall) net 
Mar Donald (J. R.), Socialism : Critical and Constructive, cr 8vo (Cassell) net 
Matthews (W. R.), Studies in Christian Philosophy, 8vo. a net 
Muhammad (Abdallah), An Arabic History of randy Vol. II., 8vo 
and net 
Norse Discoveries of America: oae Wineland Sagas: trans. and discussed 
by G. M. Gathome-Hardy, 8vo.............. (Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Piggott (Henry James, B.A,, 2: Bonk, Life and Letters of, y* - = Piggott 
and T. Duriey, cr 8vo C.0.) net 
Wingfield (P. H. a History of Conspiracy and Abuse of Legal dure, 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 
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made in Cuesta’s second edition of the same year. Between 
Cuesta’s first and second editions there appeared two separate 
editions at Lisbon. These early editions of Don Quixote have 
long exercised bibliographers ; Dr. Seris’s careful statement of 
the case is very welcome. Thanks to Mr. A. M. Huntington and 
other generous members, the Hispanic Society has formed a 
collection of the works of Cervantes which is rivalled only by 
Barcelona, according to Dr. Seris. The Society commemorated 
the tercentenary of Cervantes’ death—he died in the same year 
as Shakespeare—by exhibiting its collection, and this valuable 
book has grown out of that exhibition. 


Though we disagree with a great many of Mrs. Havelock 
Ellis’s opinions on marriage, love, and eugenics, her post- 
humous volume, 7'he New Horizon in Love and Life (A. and C. 
Black, 10s. 6d.), is an interesting book, the second part of 
it particularly. She deals in a very sensible way with the 
servant problem in an article that she calls ‘“‘ Democracy in the 
Kitchen.” The attitude of employers towards their servants 
in many households “ is a satirical commentary on our eloquent 
lectures on equality and our tracts on self-sacrifice.” In very 


many households the servants suffer from finding themselves 





GREAT LINEN SALE 
A FOUR WEEKS OPPORTUNITY 

Delivery of parcels is guarantecd to 

customer’s own address and carriage 

paid on 203. upwards 


BELFAST. 


Write for our illustrated Sale Cata- 
logue No. 40 P., giving a host of 
bargains and sent post frec. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, MANUFACTURERS, 


Messrs. GREEN & ABBOTT, 
473 OXFORD STREET, W., 
INVITE INSPECTION OF THEIR COLLECTION OF 


OLD ENGLISH CHINTZES, 


WHICH THEY ARE OFFERING AT REDUCED PRICES 
PRIOR TO STrOCKTAKING, 





ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, emt. 








ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 





TOTAL FUNDS s« #£26,078,555. 
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EHRMANNS 


Famous Wines and Spirits. 
This week’s Special Bargain: 
EXCELLENT DINNER BURGUNDY 


(Cuvée Bonnefond). 
Smooth and soft, good bodied. Anexcellent Table Wine. 


Per 29/ 6 dozen. 


In original one dozen ¢ases. 


Allowance 1s. per dozen on 10 dozen. 
1s. 6d. ,, “a <e » OF more, 


r “ PINK LIST,” quoting unsurpassed assortment of Wines and Spirits 
Write for at Market Prices, 


EHRMANNS, 43 & 44 Finsbury Square, 
LONDON, E.C. 2. 


Splendid Value, 


Please quote “5S.” 





-_ 


PROVIDE FOR OLD 


Old age and infirmity with their 
disability come all too soon. 
Provide capital for your old age 
by an Endowment Assurance. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
LTD. 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. I. 


AGE. 














SALES BY AUCTION. 


N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
i) will hold the following SALES by AUCTION at their Large Galleries, 
34 and 35 New Bond Strect, W. 1, during next week, cach Sale commencing at 
ONE o'clock precisely :— 

JULY 4TH and 5TH.—THE STORY-MASKELYNE COLLECTION OF 
ANCIENT GEMS, the property of W. E. Arnold Forster, Esq., Tregerthen, 
Zennor, 8t. Ives, Cornwall. 

Illustrated catalogues (4 plates), price 2s. 6d. 

JULY 6tTx AND 6TH.—The Remaining Portion of the Famous and Important 
Collection of DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS, the property of the late John, 
Lord Northwick, &c. 

Illustrated catalogues (23 plates), price 2s. 6d. 

JULY 6TH AND 7TH.—ROMAN AND GREEK COINS, the property of a 
Well-Known Collector. 

Illustrated catalogues (14 plates), price 10s. 6d. 

JULY 77H AND 8TH.—OLD GLASS, PORCELAIN and POTTERY, DECORA- 
TIVE FURNITURE, TAPESTRIES, &c., including the property of the late 
Mrs. Seymour Trower, Bridge House, Weybridge, and of Mrs. Stapleton, 4 Royal 





Avenue, Chelsea. 
May be viewed. Plain catalogues of each Sale may be had. 
oe 2s. cs BD Bs 


By AUCTION, at the New Auction Mart, 155 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 
on Thursday, July 28th, 1921. 


HAMPSTEAD.—Nos. 22 and 24 Ellerdale Road. With possession. Detached 
Freehold Block, with intercommunication. Very suitable for educational or 
institutional purposes, containing approximately 17 rooms, 3 cloakrooms, 2 
bathrooms and 6 w.c.'s, domestic offices and workshop; garden. 

Solicitors : Messrs. CLAREMONT HAYNES AnD CO., Vernon House, Blooms- 
bury Square, W.C. 1. 

Particulars and conditions of Sale may be had of the Solicitors or of the Auction- 
ters, Messrs. "TER, 47 Heath Street, Hampstead, N.W.3. Telephone : 
Hampstead 1962. 


[a2 RECTORY, OXFORD.—TO BE LET, Furnished 
Aug. and Sept. Picturesque panelled house, time Queen Anne, large 
rooms, Near river and station, use of boat and pony-trap. Fishing. Six 
guineas weekly. Servants left.—RECTOR. 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 


ADY (aged 28) desires confidential SECRETARIAL POST 

in September, in or near London. B.A. degree. Trained shorthand- 
typist. Accounts. Five years’ experience in office and high school. Salary 
£250-£300.—Box 1064, the Spectator, 18 York Street, London, W.C. 2. 














TFIHREE UNIVERSITY SCHOOLMASTERS — preferably 

Oxford or Cambridge men—required for NAUTICAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL (Reformatory) Schoolroom and Games. Burnham scale of pay.— 
Apply, full particulars, to CAPTAIN SUPERINTENDENT, Nautica! Training 
School, Heswall, Cheshire. 


NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM, 


lhe Council invites applications for the post of ORGANISING TUTOR IN 
ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE to the Trade Union Classes. The 
Lutor will also rank as a part-time Lecturer in the Faculty of Commerce. 

Stipend £400 per annum. The dutics will commence on October 1st, 1921. 

Applications, supported by testimonials (three copies),should be sent not later 
than Saturday, July 16th, to the undersigned, from whom further particulars 
tan be obtained. GEO. H. MORLEY, 

Secretary. 


U NiVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


SENIOR LECTURER in EDUCATION (Woman) will be required in Sep- 
tember next consequent upon the appointment of Miss M. Morton, M.A., as 
Principal of the Newcastle-on-Tyne Training College. Good degree, qualifica- 
tions in educational theory, experience in schools and in the training of teachers 
pssential. Two copies of applications and testimonials should be sent to the 
undersigned not later than July 19th, 1921. 

urther particulars may be obtained from 

















GLO. H. MORLEY, 
Secretary. 





| | adiatalaatasl dealt OF BIRMINGHAM. 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


LECTURESHIP IN GRADE III. 

A LECTURER (Woman) will be required in September next to deal with 
methods of teaching Modern Languages (and if possible, Latin) and to organize 
and supervise Pp ce. 

Experience in school teaching essential. Arrangements may also be mad: 
for the lecturer to give some assistance to the Professor of French. Commencia; 


lary . 
Two copies of soutntion and testimonials should be sent to the undersigned 
not later than J 19th, 1 





Further particulars may be ‘obtained from 
GEORGE H. MORLEY, 
Secretary 
ITY OF SHEFFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTER. 


ABBEYDALE SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, MILLHOUSES. 
Head-Mistress: Miss B. A. TONKIN (Mod. Lang. Tripos). 


___ Application ie invited for the following appointment :— 

SCIENCE STRESS. Honours Graduate preferred, with special 
fications in Mathematics, Physics, or Botany. 

Good experience with Middle School forms essential. 

This additional mistress is required for the commencement of the Autuma 
Term, when the September admissions of pupils are made. 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham ow 

Application Forms, which may be had on receipt of a stamped addroascd 
foolscap envelope from the undersigned, to be returned to the Head-Mistress 


at once. 
PERCIVAL SHARP, 
Director of Education. 


, Sev ee eres OF SYDNEY. 
NEW SOUTH WALES, AUSTRALIA. 
CHALLIS CHAIR OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Applications are invited for the above position. Salary (fixed) £1,100 pex 
annum, and £150 allowed for travelling —- to Sydney from Europe. Pea- 
sion of £400 per annum, under certain specified conditions, after 20 years’ service. 
Duties commence Ist March, 1922. Further details of terms of appointment 
may be obtained from the undersigned, te whom applications (in sextuplicate), 
stating age and qualifications, accompanied by references and copies of testi- 
monials, should be sent not later than Tuesday, 2nd August, 1921. 

AGENT-GENERAL FOR NEW SOUTH WALES. 


quali- 





Australia House, 
Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
28th June, 1921. 


7 tye eee ee OF SYD. 
NEW SOUTH WALES, AUSTRALIA. 
CHAIR OF LATIN. 





Applications are invited from candidates qualified for the above position 
Salary (fixed) £1,100 per annum, and £150 allowed for travelling expenses tu 
Sydney from Europe. Pension of £400 per annum, under certain conditions 
after 20 years’ service. Duties commence March Lat, 1022. 

Further details of terms of appointment may be obtained from the undersigned 
to whom applications (in sextuplicate), stating age and qualifications, accompanied 
by references and copies of testimonials, should be sent not later than Monday 


July 25th, 1921, 
AGENT-GENERAL FOR NEW SOUTH WALES. 
Australia House, Strand, 
London, W.C. 2. 
June 20th, 1921. 


OYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, GREENWICH. 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the following APPOINTMENTS to 

the Professorial Staff of the ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, GREENWICH, 
to date September Ist, 1921 :— 

MATHEMATICS.—FOUR INSTRUCTORS. Two of these appointments 
are permanent, and two, in the first place, for one year. Good Honours Degree iu 
Mathematics essential. 

PHYSICS.—THREE INSTRUCTORS, to teach General Physics and Applied 
Electricity. One appointment is permanent and the others, in the first place, 
for one year. Qualifications: g Honours Degree in Physics, Natural Scleace 
or Electrical Engineering. Teaching experience, together with experience of 
either Research or Electrical Works Practice, desirable. 

APPLIED MECHANICS.—TWO INSTRUCTORS, to be appointed in the 
first place, for one year, to undertake lecture and laboratory work in Engineering 
subjects for classes of University standard. Candidates should have experience 
in Engineering practice and in teaching. 

The scale of remuneration for permanent appointments in each case {3 £500, 
rising by £25 annually to £600, plus 10 per cent. of salary paid by the Governinens 
towards pensions fund. ; 

Instructors appointed on a temporary basis will receive an inclusive salary 
not exceeding £600 per annum. Should they be retained after one year they wilt 
be placed on the above permanent scale at £525. 

Applications, together with statement of qualifications and experience, ant 
copies of recent testimonials, to be forwarded before July 11th to 

THE SECRETARY OF THE ADMIRALTY. 





Whitehall, 8.W. 1. 


ony oF 


Applications are invited for the following posts vacant in September :— 


“WORCESTER SECONDARY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 





ADVANCED COURSE, ENGLISH. tied . 
Fa ANCED COURSE, FRENCH. } (Honours degree essenttal.) 

3. SENIOR MATHEMATICS MISTRESS. 

4. SENIOR SCIENCE MISTRESS. (Botany essential.) 

5. SENIOR ART MISTRESS. 

6 MIDDLE SCHOOL MATHEMATICS AND CHEMISTRY (Graduate. 
Te os @ 9 a Graduate.’ 
& MIDDLE: SCHOOL MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICS. (Graduate. 

9. (Graduate.) 


, % ” ” 
10. MIDDLE AND LOWER SCHOOL FRENCH. (Phonetics essentlal.) 

11. LOWER SCHOOL ENGLISH and HISTORY. 

12. ASSISTANT GEOGRAPHY MISTRESS. 

For posts 10, 11 and 12 any of the following subsidiary subjects are desirable 
Botany, — Drawing. Games a recommendation in every case. 

Salary Scaie.—Graduates ee ee «. £150 by £10 to £280. 

Non-graduates os ae .. £180 by £10 to £200 

With an additiona! bonus in each case of £50, an increase of £10 for Secondary 
training and £10 for an Honours degree. Increments for past Secondary Schoo 
service up to 7 years allowed. 

Candidates for Posts 1 and 2 may be placed at a higher initial salary andi 
reach a maximum of £350 with bonus as above by increments of £12 10s. 

Applications with full particulars, testimonials, and names of three referess 
should be made by letter to the HEAD-MISTRESS, on or before the 4th July. 

Victoria Institute, THOS. DUCKWORTH, 
Worcester, Joint Secretary for Educatioa, 
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© ptmemial BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
APPOINTMENT OF WOMAN PRINCIPAL, 


Applications are invited for the above-named appointment. Salary £600 per 
annum. 

Candidates must possess an Honours Degree of a recognized British University, 
= preference will be given to those who have had experience at a Residential 
College. 

Conditions of appointment may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom 
applications should be forwarded not later than Saturday, 23rd July, 1921. 

Note.—There is a probability in the near future of the College becoming a 
Residential Institution, in which case board, residence, and laundry will be added 
‘o the salary now offered. 

Education Offices, 

15 John Street, HERBERT REED, 
Chief Education Officer, 





Sunderland. 
. 27th June, 1921. -< tS a - 
been BOROUGH or SOUTHPORT. 
VICTORIA SCHOOL OF ART. 


Wanted, in September next, fully qualificd HEAD-MASTER (A.R.C.A. or 
equivalent). Candidates must give evidence of good organizing ability and be 
competent to develop the art-crafts side of the school. 

Commencing salary not less than £450 per annum, with the prospect of a 
mall additional remuneration if appointed Curator of the Art Gallery. 

Form of application may be obtained from the undersigned, and should be 
returned without delay, accompanied by copies of three recent testimonials. 

WM. ALLANACH, 

Education Offices, Director of Education. 

2 Church Street, Southport. 
f) Ss eaeeee OFr MANCHESTER. 
FACULTY OF EDUCATION, 

The Council of the University is about to proceed to the appointment of a 
LECTURER IN EDUCATION. Experience in boys’ secondary schools is 
xpected. Salary according to the University scale, beginning at £350 for 
the first year. 

Applications should be sent not later than July 11th to the INTERNAL 
— of the UNIVERSITY, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. 


NATAL 





EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


Applications are invited for the vacant post of ASSISTANT ART MISTRESS 
at the Natal Education Department’s Art School and Training College, of which 
the Headquarters are at Pietermaritzburg. 


Term; and conditions :— 
1. Engagement on contract for three years in the first instance, 


2. Commencing salary £300 per annum, rising by annual increments of £15 
to £450 per annum, subject to satisfactory service. 

3. Candidates must hold an A.R.G.A. Diploma and be capable of teaching 

elementary subjects, craftwork (chiefly embroidery, writing and illumin- 

ating, wood-carving and pottery) and gencral Art School routine. 


Preference will be given to candidates who have had experience in Primary and 
Secondary School work so as to be able to help with the Training College 
Classes. 

4. Free second-class steamer passage from United Kingdom to Durban, and 
third-class rail fare from place of residence to port of embarkation. 

6. The successful candidate will be required to sign an engagement contract 
in the United Kingdom and to present an entirely satisfactory medical cert ifi- 
cate on a form to be supplied by the High Commissioner for the Union 
of South Africa 


Applications (in duplicate), which may be submitted in any form that candidates 
consider desirable, accompanied by copies of testimonials as to qualifications, 
experience, character, &c. (also in duplicate), should be lodged with the SECRE- 
TARY, Office of the High Commissioner for the Union of South Africa, Trafalgar 
Square, London, W.C., not later than 11th July, 1921, 





ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


Required, a limited number of PRINCIPALS (Men and Women) of DAY 
CONTINUATION SCHOOLS to be established under the Education Act, 1918. 

Good general education, recognized academic or technical qualifications, 
teaching or lecturing experience, and organizing ability necessary. Experience 
in social welfare work desirable. 

Salary £500-£25-£700 a year (Men), £400-£20-£550 a year (Women) plus an 
interim bonus of £10 (Men) and £3 (Women) a month, subject to revision in view 
of Burnham Committee decision. Preference given in the case of men to those 
who have served or attempted to serve with H.M. Forces. 

Apply, enclosing stamped, addressed foolscap envelope, to EDUCATION 
OFFICER (T. 3), L.C.C. Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 2, for 
Form T3/3, to be returned by July 12th, 1921. Canvassing disqualifies. 

JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 

NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite applica- 

tions for the UNIVERSITY CHAIR of the History and Culture of 

British Dominions in Asia, with special reference to India, tenable at the School 

of Oriental Studies. Salary £800 a year. Applications (12 copies) must be 

received not later than first post on Ist October, 1921, by the ACADEMIC 

REGISTRAR, University of London, South Kensington, 8.W.7, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 

NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invites applica- 

tions for the UNIVERSITY CHAIR of HISTORY tenable at Royal 

Holloway College. Salary £800a year. Applications (12 copies) must be received 


not later than first post on September 22nd, 1921, by the ACADEMIC REGIS- 
TRAR, University of London, South Kensington, 8.W.7, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained, 





Uy vanes COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


The Council of the College invites applications for the following posts :—. 
1. ASSISTANT LECTURER IN WELSH. . , 
2. a LECTURER IN ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERA. 


The commencing salary in each case will be £300 per annum. 

Applications, with testimonials (which need not be printed), must be received 
by the undersigned on or before Saturday, July 23rd, 1921. ; 

University College, Cardiff. D. J. A. BROWN 
1921. Registrar, 


[versity COLLEGE OF WALES, ABERYSTWYTH. 


June 25th, 











Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER in CLASSICS 
at the above College. The appointment is a probationary one for a period of 
two years, with possible re-election for a third year. Salary £300. Applications 
and references or testimonials should be sent in by July 5th, 1921, to the 
REGISTRAR of the COLLEGE, from whom further particulars may be obtained, 

14th June, 1921. J. H. DAVIES, Principal, 


GG LASGOW, KELVINSIDE ACADEMY.—Wanted, HEAD. 

MASTER. Salary £950. Applications, stating age, qualifications, and 
experience, along with six copies of testimonials, will be received until July 7th 
by the SECRETARY, from whom all necessary information may be obtained, 
It is requested that there be no personal canvassing.—JAMES BOYD, Secretary 
190 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. a 


rNNHE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
ASSISTANT LECTURER IN SPANISH. 








_ Applicatons are invited for the post of Assistant Lecturer in Spanish for 
Session 1921-22. Salary £800. Applications, together with three copies of 
testimonials and the names and addresses of three Scholars to whom reference 
may be made, should reach the Registrar on or before July 15th. 

EDWARD CAREY, Registrar. 


CCOUNTANT seeks whole or part-time position. Experi- 
p . enced in large departmental stores accounts, costing, &c., and in control 
of staff. Accounts written up periodically and audits executed. Moderate 
terms by arrangement.—Write W. MARTIN, 277 Regent Street, W. 1. 





Oars AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to. 

date information on every branch of work for edueated WOMEN and 

GIRLS. Price 2s. 6d. to 2s. 10d. post free—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUB- 

LISHING COMPANY, LTD., 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, Loudon, W. 1, 

Chairman of Council: T. W. H. INSKIP, Esq., K.C., M.P. 

Principal: Miss E. C. LODGE, M.A. 

Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University 
of London. ‘There is also a two years’ course in Citizenship. 

A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of from £60 to £30 a year for three 


years are offered for competition at an examination held annually in APRIL, 
Apply to the Principal, WESTFIELD COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 3. 


gj SV RR Sis O F LONDON. 
COURSES FOR DIPLOMA FOR JOURNALISM. 

Students for these courses, which recommence next October, may be registered 
at any one of the following Colleges and Schools of the University: University 
College, King’s College, East London College, Medford College, and the London 
School of Economics. The courses extend normally over two consecutive sessions, 

For full syllabus apply to the UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, South Ken- 
sington, 8.W. 7. 

A NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD. 

INGTON, BIRMINGHAM, offers well-educated WOMEN complete 
Teacher’s Training in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL 
GYMNASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SWIM- 
MING, ANATOMY, HYGIENE, &c. Three years’ course. 


GOOD APPOINTMENTS AFTER TRAINING. 














LECTURES, &c. 


ESTFIELD COLLE@G 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


E. 








LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
‘THE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Studenta 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. ‘The Course extends over 3 years. 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Piysiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY, 


_— EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 

DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Training Colk ge for Teachers. Chair- 
man and Hon. Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. 
Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants 
from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss kK. B. LAWKENCE, 





UTDOOR LIFE. THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. An attractive training 
equipping girls to start small enterprises. Hardy Truit, flowers, vegetables, and 
bees on up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit canning. Full theoretical 
instruction.—Prospectus from PRINCIPALS. 


ry.O Gentlewomen. — Gardening, Poultry Management, Dairy 
Work. Practical instruction by expert and cert. teachers. Lovely old manor 
house and grounds.—Apply Principal, Lee House,Marwood, Barnstaple.N. Devon, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
ee SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 





HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
3racing climate. Good education. 

Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 
YNALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 

and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cosf, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend 
to the building up of character and the formation of good habits. 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 


IGHFITIELD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 

Private Residential School tor Girls. Yele.: 


“Watford 616.” 





ry.HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Monours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 


Bracing air from Downs and sea. 
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r\HORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, thorough 
Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening,domesticscience. 

Hiome care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 

situated on the hill slopes. Well recommended.—Principal, Miss ROGERS, 


YT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


A day school. Education (girls) for Matriculation. Without residence, 
£40 p.a. Residence (' (20 only), £135 p.a. Entrance examination July. 


HE ABBEY SCHOOL, READING. 


Chairman of Council: The Ven. THE ARCHDEACON OF BERKSHIRE. 








Head-Mistress: Miss H. E. MUSSON (Newnham College, Cambridge). 
First Grade Public School for Girls. 
A FEW VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER, 1921. 
| GNES, LADY ELTON, ‘confidently Recommends “THE 
L AWN,” CLEVEDON, SOME RSET Delightful Home School, with 
thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins, from 
jea.—Tor illus. Prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER. 


pepor HALL 








SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
FOUNDED 1850. 
= Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A. London. 
Principals { Stiss VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GE NTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTE oy TION to MU sic (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROF ESSORS. 


T ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SW. ANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 

FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hamostead. Principal: Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A. Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines. 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities if required. 
Deautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing. 














rp HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
El ler girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic 
cience branch for girls over 18. Te nnis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. 
ie. for Exams. —Prinei ipal, Miss L. C. DODD. 











VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, at SETTLE, YORKS, till till 
end of July, will re-open in Se ptember in larger premises, FA RLEY 
HALL, OAKAMOOR, N. STAFFS.; 650 ft. above sea level.—Apply early to 


Head-Mistre ss, Miss E. M. PICK ARD, M.A. (Class. a. Trip.  Canted.). 
CLASS” for "CHILDREN under ten is ‘held in in W. EST- 
MINSTER. Monteasorl Method is used for children under seven.— 

Apply Miss FIELD, St. 1 Mary’s Vicarage, _ Vincent , Square, W Westminster. 


SCHOOL. 


Lines 





es Fea eS 
A 8chool 


or 
GIRLS and YOUNG BOYS. 
A limited number of girls over nine years of age taken as boarders. 
For prospectus and full details apply to the Principals: 
Miss MALIN ry Miss BE. F. HOPE- —— 
2 Queen's Gate, 8 W. 


on Modern 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
“TP\HE ROYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.”—Descriptive 


of life in the Royal Navy, how to enter all commissioned branches, with 
Admiralty regulation thereon, rates of pay. &c. Price 5s. net. Postage on 
—GIEVE Ss. Lid, * Royal Navy House,’ z1 Old Bond Street, London, W.1 


N4urieaL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 


a 





CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE, 
Age of Entry, 13 years 4 months to 15 years 6 months. Fees, £160 p.a. Nomina- 
tions to Roy al Naval Colle ge, Dartmouth. Candidates prepared for Special Entry 
into the Royal Navy, subject to Admiralty Regulations. Early applications 


should be made. 
_ Apply} Messrss ‘DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchure h Building, E.C. 3. 





T EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Fine healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City. 
Twenty acres of playing fields. + Junior School, 
Prepara tion for Universities, Army, 
_ For prospectus write to Rev. W. F. Bu ‘RN NSIDE, M. A., Head- Master. 





ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.— — Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnifice nt buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head- Master, H. v. PLU M, M.A. 








—S—S—— 
1 PL -* EB. 
COLTHURST HO JSB SCHOOL, 
Warford, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 


Solely for Boys suffering from Epilepsy. Homo Life, Medical Care, School 
Education, Games. Terms, 42s. per week.—Apply to MEDICAL DIRECTOR. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


Be RNEMOUTH.—Recent successes gained by pupils of 
Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A 
RESPONSIONS, cart LE-GO, MATRICULATION, 112. 
ARMY (including Ist, 2nd, and 5th place on the Woolwich list), 46. 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


N ISS BENDIXEN, B.A. Hons., and Miss WATLING, B.A. 

Hons. Special Vacation Term, beginning June 27th, to prepare Students 
fur Septe mber Matric, and all University Entrance Exams,—36 Baker Strect, W. 
Mayfair 3797. 


pavats TUITION.—LONDON MATRICULATION. 


Specialized teaching i bracing atmosphere. Captain L. C. 8 ae 
Ww ESTGA' rE- ‘ON- SEA 














MA. O.B.E., 


YXPER T TU IT ION by experienced C ollege T utor in 
English, Latin, Logic, Psychology, &c. Numerous successes at cxams,— 


4 
Write TUTOR, M.A., 143 Abbeville Road, Clapham, 8,W.’ near Tuba, 


B.A., and the Rev. P. LEWI 











K LOCUTION.—M. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 

Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, oe 

Lecturers, and Ladies. 446 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C 


Sank te sia A. ©. SCHNELLE receives adults 
and boys as Resident or Daily Pupils for instruction at his residence. 
Boys cured _ during holidays. 11d Be Stord Court Mansions, London, Ww 0. lL 





sc HOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 

DOM oy ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 

8 given free of charge b 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO.,, 
86 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly al! 
School Principals in the country. ‘They will also be glad to supply full informa- 
tion about establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, 
Sec Secreta tarlal Work, Agriculture and Hortic ulture. 


{CHOOLS BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS 
CLERGY RECE [VING DELICATE OR BACKWAR -D BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will bo pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (freu 
of charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 4. 
Tele phone: 5053 ‘Central. 








FOR 








‘CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 

& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of thelr 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, rang» 


of fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for tho 
pape staffs of the most important cchoaie, and thus abls 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhero. 
_ OMere—O1 CONDUIT Sr., LONDON, W.1. ’Piones—Mayfair 1063, 1064. 


 ‘eealbadieaien 





TYPEWRITING, AUTHORS, &c. 
YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 12 Bucking- 


ham Street, Strand, W.C.2 (Ground Floor). T.N.: Gerrard 6179. 
Roneo: Reports duplicated at reasonable charges. ‘Tariff on application. — 
rIYYPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of — description 


carefully and promptly executed. MSS, 1s. per 1,000 wor carbon copy 
8d. perl, 000 words. —Miss Nancy McFarlane, ll Palmeira Avenue, WwW Westcliff, Esse x. 


BARN Money by your Pen. Unique postal course. How to 
"j] write, what to write, where to sell. Expert guidance ; real training. interest: 
ing booklet free —REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), 22. Bedford Street, W.C. 


| agen MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading ‘tes 

charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 
Where criticism is required a small fee ts 
23 Knightrider Street, 





Serials from about 80,000 words. 
charged. Authors’ MSS. ty rv —RONALD MASSEY, 
Doc tors’ Commons, London, 3.C. 4 


TOURS. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS for Ladies and Gentlemen.— 


Aug.—The fascinating Dolomite Alps, including Lake Garda and Innsbruck ; 
4 weeks, 79 gns. Aug.—lItalian and Swiss Lakes; 3 weeks, 49 gns. Sept.— 
North Italy, Hill Townsand Art Cities, Perugia, Assisi, &c.; 4 weeks, 79 gns. 
Later.—Italy, Algeria-Tunisia, Egypt, Sicily, &e. ree. from Miss 
BISHOP, F.R. GS., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, 8.E. 19. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &o. 

T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 

Comforts with the advantages ofa Hydro. Beautiful position on West 

Cliff overlooking Bay and Pines, Masseur, Masseuse; Resident Physician (M.D.), 

Telep.: 341. _ 

ARTMOOR (800 ft. elev ation). —Boarding i in old-fashioned 

Country House. Separate tables; beautiful gardens; glorious views ; 

private chapel in house ; garage ; stables. Terms moderate.-——Apply CAN TAB, 
Middlecott, Hisington, 8. Deven. 




















MISCELLANEOUS. 
ARBOR’ PURE PE ae ae 
“ MURALINE,” the DRY POWDER WASHABLE DISTEMPER. Sold in 


23, 5,and 7 Ib. packets and in bulk. BATH ENAMEL and GREENHOUSE 
PAINT.—Full particulars from W. CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Battersea. 
Agents t throughout the country. 


DYORRHOEA—ITS ABSOLUTE CURE. 
All Doctors and Dentists will tell you there is no cure except extraction, 
and outside our simple method there is none. 

DO NOT HAVE YOUR TEETH EXTRACTED THROUGH PYORRHOEA 
OR GINGIVITIS, AS FALSE TEETH ARE A NUISANCE AND SERIOUS 
EXPENSE. WRITE TO US FIRST. We guarantee to cure every case we 
undertake, without drugs, poisons, vaccines, or injections. An original and 
explanatory booklet entitled ‘ Pyorrhoea Alveolaris and Similar Diseases” 
which has just been published at 1s. will be sent post free to any sufferer upon 
receipt of 6d, stamps.—Address, The SEC ‘RETARY, ASEPLENE LIMITED, 
33 Bedford Street, Strand, Londo on, W.C, § 


ESIDENT PATIENTS. —ILLU STRATED Booklet de- 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS In all Ye sr ly 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, 2 cmt 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STORE Y. 
General Manager, Medical, &e., Assoc n., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Tratalgar 8q., W.C. 2, 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, 
from £2 2s. Specimens sent fre.—HENRY Bb. WAKD, 66 Mortimer Strect, 


London, W. 
Yt et BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE | “TURN” & SUITS, 
Write for descriptive 


OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. 
price list, or send garments for free estimate. —Dept. A, LONDON TURNING 
ro, 97 Downs Park Road, London, E. 6. a ad le eee 

LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 

Messrs, BROW NING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return or offer made,—-Chiet Offices, 151 Oxford Street, London. Estd. 100 years. 
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BEIPEEAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
Upto 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gol po ag ee H sty oot conrpeel ese 
or Sau Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., OOA Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


y= is the only y chectately ficient 2 remedy for exter- 
minating Cockroaches and ~~ Be animals.— 
Is, Od., 3s., or 5s. 6d. per tin, post free, from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore 
Road. Sheitield. 


Mayfair 5741. 











MESSRS. 


SHARPE & SHARPE, 


Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 
20 BROOK STREET, BOND STREET, W. 1. 


Specialists in moderately priced properties. 


HOUSES TO LET AND FOR SALE. 


HYDE PARK (Nortn Sipr). Well-arranged Residence, in 
‘ood repair. 7 Bed., 3 Kee., 2 Baths, &c. G. R. £12. 
*rice 2,009 gus. 





PORTMAN SQUARE. Delightful Residence to be Let, con- 





taining 7 Bed., 3 Rec., K. and B. Rent £320 p.a, Small 
premium for 10} yrs.’ lease. 
MARBLE ARCH (close to). 6 Bed., 3 Rec., 


Excellent “4 air. 


2 Baths, &c. Rent £150 p.a. Offer for 14 yrs.’ lease. 





CURZON STREET. One of these well-appointed Residences 
can be had on lease at £500 p.a. No premium. 


FURNISHED TOWN HOUSES. 


GROSVENOR SQUARE. A _ well-furnished House, 
4 Bed., 3 Rec., Usual Offices. Rent £18 188. p.w. 





compg. 





UPPER BROOK STREET. Newly-decorated and _ well- 
appointed Residence. 9% Bed., 3 Rec., 2 Bath. Rent 18-20 
gns. p.w. 


UNFURNISHED FLATS. 


CHELSEA, A choice Mansion Flat, containing 3 Bed., 2 Rec., 
K. and B. Rent only £66 p.a. Lease about 3 yrs. Fur- 
niture, &c., to be purchased, £300, 








PORTMAN SQUARE. A compact, 
2 Bed., 1 Ree., K. and B. 
required towards decorations. 


well situated Maisonette. 
Rent £150 p.a. Small sum 





AN EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE and convenient Man- 
sion Flat to be Let. Accom.: 4 Bed., 2 Rec., Usual Offices. 
Rent £325 p.a. exclu. No premium. 


FURNISHED FLATS. 


QUEEN'S CLUB GARDENS. 
1 Bed., 2 Ree., K. and B. 








A well-furnished Flat, 


having 
Rent 3 gns. 





REGENT STREET. 


Very well-furnished Flat, compg. 1 Bad., 
1 Rec., K. and B. 


Rent 4 gns. p.w. 





SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


Compact and well-arranged Flat, 
with | Bed., 


1 Ree., K. and B. Rent 5 gns. p.w. 








CLOSE TO THE ABBEY. Artistically-furnished Flat. 4 Bed., 
2 Rec., K. and B. Rent only 7 gns. p.w. 
REGENT’S PARK. Charming Mansion Flat. 4 Bed., 2 Rec., 


K. and B. Rent 12 gns. p.w. 





MORTGAGES ARRANGED on all classes of property. 


For particulars of the above apply to Messrs. 
SHARPE & SHARPE, 


20 BROOK STREET, W. 1. 


Telephone: Mayfair 5741. 

















4ft. Gin. Mahogany Sideboard, {25; 3/ft. by 6 fi. 


Mahogany Dining Table, £16; Mahogany Dining hate : 
£2 175. Od. (cushions extra); Mahogany Arm Chair, {4 10s, 
(cushions eatra). 

TIWHE distinctive things you see in 

Heal’s shop are not necessarily 
expensive things. In fact, a com- 
parison of the prices of the dining - 
room furniture reproduced above 
with prices elsewhere will show 
actually how moderate they are. 


A discerning visitor will find here 
many delightful examples of those 
decorative accessories that play so 
decisive a part in the making or 
marring of a home, at prices well 
suited to the most modest purse. 


Write for Booklet, “ ener Furniture. 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD W 


Bedding, Bedstead, Upholstery and Furniture Makers. 
Dealers in Carpets, China, Fabrics and decorative things- 











PORT WINE 


The best value in 
OLD TAWNY PORT, 
5Qs. per dozen bottles, carriage paid. 


A fine old wine at practically a pre-war price. 
Send 5s. for Sample bottle, post free. 





MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
13 Bordeaux House, Perth, Scotland, 
Est. 1800. 


a = = == a. 


Listen to the inarticulate shading: of the babies who may “7 


“ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT,” 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an opportunity to 
become men and women worthy of our Race. 186 Babies alrcady have beeu 
born free of Venereal Disease at tho 
LOCK HOSPITAL, HARROW ROAD, LONDON, W. 9, 
through the special ante-natal treatment there provided, Please send a donation 
to the Secretary to-day, 


£18,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 


— -_ —-——$———_— =——-— —— = - 
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Small Advertisements. 


Minimum charge of 5s. for three lines (30 words) and Is. 4d. @ 
line for every additional line (containing on an average about 
ten words). 


HALF-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOWING “‘ NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLI- 
CATIONS,” £1 PER INCH, 


TerRMs: net, 





“SPECTATOR,” Lid., 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2 
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A NEW ISSUE OF THE 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA 


rwth Edition. 





Irom to-day the Encyclopedia Britannica (11th Edition), will be published in two forms: 


1 The Cambridge Issue printed on India 2 d The Handy Volume Issue, at half the cost, printed 
st paper, with large type, large pages and n on exactly the same India paper, but with smaller 


ample margins and in three bindings : pages and type. The bindings are identical ia 
Cloth, Three-quarter Morocco and Full quality with those of the Cambridge issue, viz. : 
Morocco. ‘Cloth, Three-quarter Morocco and Fuli Morocco. 


Attention is particularly directed to the new Handy Volume Issue 


AT HALF-COST 


Printed on India Paper. The entire 29 Volumes, despatched upon a first 
payment of only 21/-, followed by a limited number of Monthly Payments 


INCE, 1915 publication of the Encyclopedia Britannica has been wholly suspended in Great Britain 
owing to the insurmountable difficulties created by the World War: the shortage of materials making 
it impossible to print or bind this great work. 

Consequently would-be purchasers have been unable to obtain sets, and secondhand copies have been 
at a premium, frequently selling for two or three times the price originally paid. 

An entirely new issue has now been devised, embodying one of the most notable developments that have 
taken place in the history of the Britannica during the 150 years which have elapsed since the First Edition 
appeared. 

This is the production of the complete work, unabridged in any particular, in smaller volumes and at 
halj the cost of the Cambridge Issue. ‘This new issue will be known as the “ Handy Volume ”’ issue, and is identical 
in every respect, save in sizeof page and of type, with the larger Cambridgeissue. (See our guarantee below.) 

Over 250,000 sets of this great educational work—the most comprehensive of its kind in the world 
have been sold within the past few years in Canada and the United States (where conditions permitted continu- 
ance of manufacture). ‘The far-reaching changes wrought by the war unquestionably intensified the need and 
stimulated the demand for the Encyclopedia Britannica. 


A POPULAR PLAN OF SMALL MONTHLY PAYMENTS IS APPLIED TO BOTH ISSUES 


The entire set of 29 volumes of the Low-Priced The entire set of 29 volumes of the Cambridge 
Handy Volume Issue will be despatched upon Issue will be despatched upon a first payment 
a first payment of only 21s., followed by 24 monthly or of 42s., followed by 24 monthly payments of the 


payments of the same small amount. same amount. 
NLY in size of type and of page do the two issues differ. | OUR GUARANTEE 
The quality of the India paper is identical: the style and| Every purchaser of the new half-cost Handy Volume Issue 


quality of the bindings ave identical: word for word | of the Encyclopedia Britannica (11th Edition) orders upon the 
and line for line the pages are identical; the illustrations, | definite understanding _- there ‘a ja. Ara = 4g ior dissatisia 
colour plates, maps and plans are identical. The saving effected ae = - ve a will ; nds 7 poten rag ge bo gr 
by the reduction of size decreases the cost of manufacture by | jp). 4 = Boers pele PF onaemgy co eee! er mae Seat 
: © YY | the money paid to us without deduction and without question 
1early 50 per cent., and thus enables the Handy Volume issue} // desived, the above guavantee will be embodied in a letter tu 
to be sold at just half the cost of the Cambridge Issue. the purchaser, and signed by the Manager. 


LIMITED SUPPLY AVAILABLE 


The supply of sets is, unfortunately, very limited. It has proved impossible to arrange for unrestricted 
production, and thus, during the coming months, not more than 750 sets of the Handy Volume Issue 


can be delivered each month, 


Call and _ Inspect 


t 


SELFRIDGE'’S 


For the convenience of those who prefer 
to make a personal inspection of the 11th 


COCECR CERES E SOR ORE SOTO REESE EE EE EEO HESEe 


— OR— POST THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


eeeesceeoce 





To the ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, 
125, High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 


Please send me your illustrated Booklet describing the Encyclopedia Britannica (11th Fdition), aud 
giving fac simile of the bindings and sizes of type and page of the Handy Volume and the Cambridge 


edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica in Issues, together with specimen pages. Also an Order Form showing the smal! monthly payment plau 
order to examine and compare thesizesof page spread over cither 6 months or 24 months. 
and of type, the quality of the India paper, NAME cata 
the iilustrations, and the style and quality NAMI PEPER ee ee eee ee POR OR ee RHEE EHH EH EEE EE EH EEE SHEE HEHE EE EE EH EES 
of the bindings of the Handy Volume Issue RE ne a a ee aw NE ee ° 
with those of the Cambridge Issue, arrange- 

eee eee eeeeeereeeeeer ee 


ments have been made with Messrs. Selfridge 8.1 - DS Pag 
to exhibit both issues and to book orders for : Pease write very plainly, 
cither issue, Salesmen are in attendance each 
day im the Book Department to explain every- 
thing and to answer every question you care to 
ask. Why not call at Selfridge’s to-day ? 


’ 

FREE 5 DAYS’ OPTION. 
To allow you time in which to decide which issue of the Britannica best suits your purpose and your means, 
a set will be reserved in your name for 5 days. ‘This does not bind you to purchase. but it ensures you 
delivery at the carliest possible date. 
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EHRMANNS 


WINES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


Good Quality. Very Mcaderate Prices. 
SPECIAL CGARGAINS. 
Per dozen. 


ST. EN N, 


Dinner Claret j 


GRAVES. = — Excellent Ww hite  Dinnes rT 29 6 
SPANISH BARSAC. {Excelent generous White 29/6 
BURGUNDY, BEAUNE Superior, old bottled... @2/e 
BURGUNDY, FINEST FRUITY SPANISH .. 36/= 
HOCK. NIERSTEINER, Superior .. .. BY/= 
MOSELLE. FRENCH, flavoury and vinous .. 42/- 
CHAMPAGNE, BOUCHE & FILS, High-class, dry hon 
SAUMUR. BOUVET-LADUBAY, medium dry.. @O/ 
SPARKLING MUSCATELLE. High-class Cuvée... @4/ 
PORT. FINEOLDTAWNY .... . 54/ 
SHERRY. SUPERIOR PALE MEDIUM DRY 42/« 
COGNAC. SUPERIOR FRENCH .. ..150/- 
WHISKY, PURE MALT we) BAG) 





Write for “ Pink List,” quoting unsurpassed assortment 
of Wines and Spirits at Market Prices, 


EHRMANNS, 
43 & 44 Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 2. 


Please quote “ S.” 

















as H AND COO 
Aas THE OCEAN Ain 
PLAYER'S 


NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 
IN THREE STRENGTHS. 


White Label. Mild and Medium 
I0;” I/ 
oy -= 
Per Oz. Per Oz. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM. 


P8835 Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain an! Ireland), Ltd. 











TH CENT 
XIX AND AFTER 


THE INDUSTRIAL CRISIS AND THE REMEDY, 
By Sir Cuartes Macara, Bt. 


THE CIVIL SERVANT AND THE WAR BONUS. 
By the Right Hon. Sir Henry Craix, K.C.B., MP. 


Woe TRUTH OR LIES COST MORE? By ¢. ¥. 

MONTAGUE. 

THE LIGHT READING OF OUR ANCESTORS. Ry 
the Right Hon. Lord Ernir, M.V.O. . 

THE CIRCULATING BOOK VAN. By Exiwaperry 
SANDERSON HALDANE. 

DOES CONTEMPORARY SCHOLARSHIP DO Jus. 
TICE TO JESUS? By Epmonp G. A. Ho mes. 

A TERRIBLE TRAFFIC IN HORSES. By Miss A. M. FP. 
CoLe. 

THE PUBLIC UTILITY OF MUSEUMS. By the 
Right Hon. Lord SupEe.ry. 

MARLBOROUGH. By Professor Spenser WILKINSON. 

=AEES IN FUTURE WARFARE. By Colonel J. F. ¢. 
FULLER, D.S.O. 

vaae PLAY FOR INDIA. By Sir Cravpre Hin, 
K.C.S.1., C.LE. 

THE ASIATIC INVASION OF SOUTH AFRICA. By 
Brigadier - General F. G. Srone, C.M.G. (District Com. 
missioner, Transvaal, 1902-3). 

THE NEW IRISH PARLIAMENT. By Ricuarpsoy 
Evans. 

ITALY FROM WITHIN. By Caro Scarrocrio, 

THE LAND AND THE NATION. By Curisropure 
TURNOR. 

EVOLUTION 7. CREATION: A may to Sir E. Ray 
LANKESTER. By the Rev. A. T. CLARKE. 


IN THE DAYS OF NERO. By hiadann W. Henper- 
son, D.Litt. 





4s.net. CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. LONDON. 





FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. JULY, 1921. 


AMERICA NOW AND IN THE ’THIRTIES: IN THE STEPS OF DE TOC- 
QUEVILLE. By HAROLD SPENDER 
BRITAIN, JAPAN, AND THE UNITED STATES. By MaJOR BatTiNe. 
THE STATE AND THE RAILWAYS. II. Ly J. A. R. Marniort, M.P. 
A LOOK ROUND THE BACK BENCHES. By AvUpDITOR TANTUM. 
A BALTIC LEAGUE. By Ropert Macuray 
GERMAN FINANCE AND REPARATIONS: A LETTER FROM BERLIN. 
By Ropert Crozier Lone, 
THE AUSTRIAN QUESTION. By THEODOR VON SosNOsKY. 
THE REAL POSITION OF SPAIN. By Tomas BaLpasano, LL.D. 
THE TRANSITION IN MODERN BRITISH ART. By JvuLivs M. Price. 
COAL AND REVOLUTION. By GERALD GOULD, 
THE CORRIDORS. By VLADIMIR POLIAKOFP. 
MR. WELLS AS CONTROVERSIALIST. By A. W. Gomme. 
PALESTINE. By Mrs. Rosita FORBEs. 
A LITERARY ENTENTE. By Mars. Woops. 
“HELOISE AND ABELARD.” By J. A. T. Lioyp. 
A MONTHLY COMMENTARY. VI. By Captain H. B. UsHer. 
CORRESPONDENCE: HISTORY FOR EVERYBODY 
THE WHYTE-MELVILLE CENTEN ARY, 


LONDON: CHAPMAN ANDO HALL, Ltd. 


FIVE SHILLINGS FOR THE LIFE-BOATS. 
WANTED : 
ONE MILLION 
Men and Women who will give 


FIVE SHILLINGS A YEAR. 


That will maintain the whoie 
Service of 244 LIFE-BOATsS. 
During the first six months of 1921 £50,000 have been 
receiv 
The Institution still needs 800,000 FIVE SHILLINGS. 
Will you be “one in a million” ? 
If so, please send your Five Shillings To-day. 





LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A, 
Treasurer. Secretary 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22 Charing Cross Road. W.C. 2. 
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METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Send your Name and Address to Messrs. Methuen and you will 
receive regularly their Illusirated Announcement List. 





—_— 


Kindly note this Charming Book 


ROVING EAST AND ROVING WEST 


By E. V. LUCAS. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 
§s. net. 

This volume consists of the impressions of the author on his 
recent visit to India, Japan, and America. A certain amount of 
the American material has appeared in periodicals, but it is 
now much amplified. The rest of the book is new. 


The Ambassador of Empire 


DOWN UNDER WITH THE PRINCE 
By tae COTES. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
fs. 6d. net. 


The author was with the Prince of Wales throughout the 
to Australia, 


whole of his wonderful seven months’ journey 

New Zealand, the West Indian and Pacific Islands, and the 
United States Coast. He gives a lively account from the inside 
—discreet and otherwise—of what happened. 


EINSTEIN’S OWN BOOK 
Fifth Edition in the Press 


RELATIVITY: THE SPECIAL AND 
GENERAL THEORY 


By ALBERT EINSTEIN, Ph.D., Professor of Physics 
at the University of Berlin. Translated by Rosert W. 
Lawson, D.Se., Sheffield University. With a Portrait 
and Five Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


“Professor Einstein’s own exposition is as clear and simple 
as could be expected, and the book is of exceptional interest.” 
—Athanaewm. 


% 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF INDUSTRY 
By JAMES DREVER, M.A., B.Se., D.Phil. Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. 

This work is intended to make available for the ordinary 
man the results of recent experimental work in psychology. 
The topics treated include : efficiency of work, fatigue, economy 
of movement, vocational tests, salesmanship, advertising, &c. 


WORLD CHAMPION’S BOOK 
Third Edition Now Ready 


THE ART OF LAWN TENNIS 
By W. T. TILDEN. 
** An index to a very alert mind and worthy of close attention 
by every student of the modern game.”—Field. 
‘His teaching is most sound. No player can fail to learn 
something from what Mr. Tilden has to say.’’—Times., 
* Most fa of all lawn tennis books.””—Lvening News. 


THE 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


scinating 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 2 


3s. Gd. net. 1921. 


THE 


HIBBERT JOURNAL 


A Quarterly Review of Religion, Theology, and Philosophy. 


July No. 


Editor: L. P. JACKS, M.A., LL.D., D:D. 
CONTENTS: 
SPIRITUAL LIFE—CIVIL RIGHTS—INDUSTRIAL ECONOMY. 


By Dr. Rupo.e STEINER, 
VON I1UGEL, Professor J. Curva- 


MORALS AND RELIGION. By the Baron F. 
A. Samira, Professor H. WiILDON 


LIER, Principal L. P. JAcKs, Professor J, 
CARR. 
RELIGION ANDCULTUREIN ITALY. By Professor ERNESTO BUONAIUTI, 
THE LETTERS OF WILLIAM JAMES. By Howarp V. KNox, 
MISANTHROPES IN FACT AND FICTION. By Sir GkorGe DovGias, Bart. 


CHAITANYA, AN INDIAN ST. FRANCIS. 

By the Rev. J. E. Carpenter, D.D., D.Litt. 
NEGLECTED SOURCES OF JOY. By W. J. Jurr. 
THE RELIGION OF MOTHER EARTH. ’ Professor J. E. BoovIn, 
CIVILISATION CRITICISED AT THE SOURC i 


’ by Professor Jonn E. M‘FADYEN, D.D. 
WAGES ACCORDING TO FAMILY NEEDS, By ELEANOR RATHBONE. 
OUR ILLOGICAL WORLD. By THeopore D. Bacon, 
THECLOGICAL ADVENTURE, By Professor J. W. BUCKRAM, 
RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE: A NARRATIVE A MORAL. 

by HAM ASTER, 


“AND 


SURVEY AND SIGNED REVIEWS. 


NORGATE, 


i | eee the 


For informati 





WILLIAMS & rden, W.C, 2, 


14 Henrietta Stiect, Covent G 
CHURCHMEN’S UNION. 

ADVANCEMENT of LIBERAL RELIGIOUS THOUGHT, 

on apply to the Hon, Secretary, 10 Ciliford St,, Bond Stree 





| HODDER 
t, W.1, | PUBLISHERS. 3 t: i 


MACMILLAN’S LIST 


Second Edition. Thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. 


A History of Persia. 
By Brigadier-General Sir PERCY SYKES, 
C.B., C.M.G. With 7 Maps and 193 Illustrations. 
Vols. 8vo. {3 Ios. net. 


Rudyard Kipling’s Works. 
UNIFORM EDITION. 22 vols. 7s. 6d. net per vol 
POCKET EDITION. 23 vols., priuted on thin paper 
with gilt edges. Limp leather, 7s. 6d. net; blue cloth, 
6s. net per vol. 

THE SERVICE KIPLING 
each, 


Political Economy Club, 


K.C.LE., 
Two 





26 vols. Blue cloth. 3s. uct 





Founded in London, 1821. Minutes of Proceedings, 1899- 
1920. Roll of Members and Questions discussed, r821- 
1920. With Documents bearing on the History of the 
Club. Vol. VI. 8vo. 21s. net. 





Studies in Christian Philosophy. 
Being the Boyle Lectures for 1920. By the Rev. W. R. 
MATTHEWS, M.A., B.D., Dean and Professor of the 
Philosophy of Religion, King’s College, London. 8vo. 
I2s. net. 


MACMILLAN edl co.. LTD., LONDON, WwW. C. 2. 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 

By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 

Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
** Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 

“Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 

* The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd, (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Read, Belgravia, 
Lozdea, 5.W. 1. 





in 


Mr. Beck States His Case 
* The Passing of the New Freedom.” 








Mr. Beck is a most accomplished writer. ‘This 
keen and, in some respects, merciless discussion 
of the essential nature of Dr. Wilson’s policies, 
has had an enormous influence upon the Ameri- 
can attitude to European affairs. Itis an essen- 
tial book for those who would understand the 
American point of view. 

* Mr. Beck was a good friend of Great Britain 
and the other Allied Countries during the War 
and during the Peace negotiations, and his new 
volume is an admirable example of that sound 
. which is destined 
to be more and more of an influence for good 
in world-politics, be it added, in world- 
’—Morning Post. 


American commonsense . . 


and, 


economics.’ 


The Passing of the New Freedom. 
By the Hon. JAMES BECK. 


Author of “The Reckoning,” “The Evidence 
in the Case,” ete. 


7s. Od, 








LTD., 


E.C.4 


AND STOUGHTON, 


LONDON, 
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ROSS. 


When you are out for vigor- 
ous health, suitable liquid 
refreshments are indispensable, 


and it is well to remember, in this connection, that 
the primary desire of the normal man is for water— 
for pure water made palatable. 


Flavourless food, whether solid or liquid, leaves the 
harp of life untouched. 


Fruits and spices have been regarded, all through the ages, 
as the appropriate partners of pure water, and to-day 


Belfast Dry 





has become of Imperial importance because of its invigorating 
qualities, 


Pure natural water, refreshing fruits and fragrant spices crushed 
with refined cane sugar, and the gentle spirit Arie/ of Champagne 
dancing merrily through all, represent a beverage which un- 
doubtedly contributes to the forcefulness of life. It quenches 
thirst, ena away the feeling of fatigue, gives stamina, and 
fully satisfies the desire of the average man for PURE WATER 
MADE PALATABLE, 


ROSS'S “ROYAL” GINGER ALE 


—-the old original Ross’s Royal, with the diamond-shaped label— 
is equally good and is intended for those who respond to a 
fuller-toned exhilarating refreshment. We want you to try 
both and choose for yourself, 


W. A. ROSS & SONS, Lrp., Betrast, IRELANnp, 


Ginger dle 
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